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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 


1. The Safety and Advantages of Joint-Stock 
Banking. By an Accountant. 2d Edition. 
Pp. 16. London, 1833. Ridgway; E. Wilson. 

2. Considerations on Joint-Stock Banking, &c. 
Pp. 16. London, 1833. Fraser ; E. Wilson. 

8. Hints, by way of Warning, on the Legal, 
Practical, and Mercantile Difficulties attend- 
ing the Foundation and Management of Joint- 
Stock Banks. By G. Farren. Pp. 33. Lon- 
don, 1833. P. Richardson. 

4. Remarks on the Objections to Joint-Stock 
Banks. Pp. 24. London, 1833. Harding 
and Lepard ; Smith, Elder, and Co. 

5. The Evils of Gold as a Sign of Value, &c. 
By Professor Busch. Pp.35. London, 1833. 
Schloss. 


REVIEWERS are supposed, prodigious error! 
to be deeply versed in every subject. With all 
our tentacula, we are sometimes obliged to 
sing small, and confess that, like Dr. O’Liffy, 
we are completely bothered. We refer to this 
work and to that, in order to ground ourselves 
in the subject-matter which perplexes us; and 
when it happens to be so modern as to have no 
ancient references, we seek, from every acces- 
sible and practical source, for lights to lead us 
in the opinion we are expected to offer to the 
world. Then, in due humility, saying with 
poor dear Lord Erskine, ‘‘ we know that we 
are a little lower than the angels,” we pour 
out our ex-cathedral wisdom upon our grateful 
and obedient readers. Thus it was but the 
week before last that we illuminated them upon 
Assurances ; and now we are bound to ditto, on 
avery important topic of the day, namely, the 
question of the expediency and safety, or inex- 
pediency and risk, of establishing Joint-Stock 
Banks in London and its vicinity. 

We have asked of accountants, and bankers, 
and merchants, and jobbers, and capitalists, and 
speculators, and rich, and poor, and projectors, 
and theorists of all denominations, what they 
thought of the plan ; and having, moreover, read 
the above and sundry other pamphlets, we 
arrived at the following reasoning and conclu- 
sions. 

‘We are convinced that our monetary system 
might be greatly improved, and a general paper 
medium, liable to no objection whatever, but, 
on the contrary, most productive to the coun- 
try, be substituted for the conglomerate mass 
of discordant particles and principles which has 
gtown into use. But as things exist, we are 
equally convinced, on the single point under 
our view, that no Joint-Stock Banking Com- 
pany can be profitably carried on in London; 
and, consequently, that it would be foolish in 
the actual capitalist to embark his property in 
such a speculation. 

The expenses of an establishment must neces- 
sarily be great, and the profits proportionably 
less than in the great provincial towns ; inas- 
much as in London of late years it has been 
with great difficulty that any thing like em- 


ployment could be found for the money re- 





maining in the hands of bankers. We are 
assured that for months together they have not 
exceeded two per cent; while at Manchester, 
Leeds, Rochdale, and other manufacturing 
places, the interest has not been below five 
per cent, except for what is called very prime 
paper. If these premises are correct, or even 
nearly so, which we venture to presume they 
are, we are at a loss to imagine how a Joint- 
Stock Company could allow interest to its cus. 
tomers on money deposited for short periods 
(as is the custom in London, being often paid 
in one day, and withdrawn the next), and the 
surplus producing only two per cent ! 

In the one or two cases where this has been 
attempted it has failed; and there is nothing 
new in the situation of things to inspire better 
hopes of any present effort. 

The advocates of the system appear to rely 
much on the success of Scotch Banking Com- 
panies ; and, in the love of their theory, forget 
all the differences which beset the comparison. 
To come to one grand feature, we would say, 
that on many single days there is a larger 
amount paid and received in London than 
passes in the northern metropolis during a whole 
month. The state of trade in the two cities is 
also very dissimilar. In London, for instance, 
a few persons may know what their immediate 
acquaintances are doing in business, while the 
public at large are quite ignorant on the sub- 
ject ; but in the Scottish metropolis the affairs 
of every individual are much more generally 
and accurately ascertained. Where credit forms 
the basis of operations, this is of prodigious con- 
sequence. 

And, connected with this portion of the 
scheme, we are inclined to doubt whether many 
mercantile men would like to have their trans- 
actions pass under the surveillance of a Board 
of Directors, some of whom, the most honour- 
able traders on earth, may be in the same line 
of business, pursuing the same objects, and 
looking for profit by the same means! It is 
all mighty well for boasters to cry, ‘* I don’t 
care who knows about me,” &c. &c.; but we 
have rarely seen rivals in tallow, grocery, mus- 
lin, or any other article, prone to be candidly 
communicative to their rivals in the said tal- 
low, grocery, or muslin specs. Even at the 
Bank of England, we believe, few such ac- 
counts are kept, except for the purpose of 
discounts. 

Looking thus at the prospective customers, 
neither do we perceive any striking induce- 
ment for a person with property to engage in 
Joint-Stock Banking. Hitherto the dividends 
upon similar concerns have not been much 
more than could be obtained by investment in 
good foreign funds, in which, of course, the 
capital would not be at any risk from bad debts, 
and could, if required, be far more readily dis- 
posed of. 

Towards the public the nominal capitals are 
sorts of golden baits. So many millions ;. while 
in fact, as the subscribers are only called on for 
five, ten, or twenty per cent, they are not, bond 





the magnificently announced sum. Yet, with 
all this, it should seem to be not quite safe for 
an individual possessed of ten or twenty thou. 
sand pounds to enter into a speculation of that 
kind, which might subject him to the chance 
(and the law is exquisitely uncertain) of being 
sued for debts owing by the Company, and com- 
pelled to pay all he had, instead of all he had 
subscribed. 

It is true that the proprietors of Bank of 
England stock are liable to the debts of the 
Bank ; but not until all the capital has been 
exhausted, and then only each for the propor- 
tion of the dividends received. 

In answer to one of our inquiries, we were 
told of a CSmpany recently established, and 
which had succeeded to the utmost extent anti- 
cipated; yet there would be no division of 
profits the first year, the whole being appro- 
priated to a reserved fund to answer contingent 
losses; so that if the profits should enable them 
to divide five per cent the second year, it would 
make but a low rate of interest for the two 
years taken together. 

Should Lord Althorpe, as is fully expected, 
pass a bill next session to compel the Joint- 
Stock Banking Companies to pay up at least 
half of their capital, it must materially reduce 
the rate of interest, or profit shared by them. 
In some instances not more than ten per cent 
has been called for from the subscribers ; and 
the dividend being paid on that sum, will, of 
course, be proportionably larger than it can be 
when the same profits have to be divided where 
fifty per cent has been required. 

But as we have not attempted to discuss this 
essential question in all its bearings—only to 
suggest a few prominent hints—we shall now 
conclude with mentioning one other material 
difficulty under which Joint-Stock Banks in 
London, and within sixty-five miles of it, must 
labour—they cannot accept a bill drawn at a 
shorter date than six months. What a draw- 
back upon successful banking ! 








Trevelyan. By the Author of ‘* A Marriage 
in High Life.” 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1833. 
Bentley. 

One of the most touching and beautiful fic. 
tions that we have met with for a long time. 
The interest of the story rests upon feelings 
developed with equal truth and pathos—feel- 
ings that all have more or less experienced, and 
hence awakening general sympathy. It is 
difficult, by any quotation, to give an idea of a 
story which is so closely connected together 
and graceful; as the style is all that can be 
shewn in a detached extract—that is only 
the setting of the attractive narrative. We 
shall merely premise the wedding scene, by ob- 
serving, that Colonel Trevelyan is himself 
attached to the bride, for whose happiness he 
sacrifices his own. 

*¢ On reaching the lower passage, she ob- 
served that the door of Trevelyan’s room was 
open, and instantly stopped, holding her breath, 
as she dreaded the possibility of meeting him. 








fide, more than a twentieth, tenth, or fifth of 


She listened for a minute, but not a sound was 
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to be heard; and she therefore ventured, 
though cautiously, to advance. Again she 
stopped to listen !—all was silent. Satisfied 
now that no one was in the apartment, she 
approached the door, and, gently pushing it 
aside, entered. The bed had evidently never 
been lain upon; the floor was strewed with 
pieces of cord and torn paper ; and on the table, 
instead of the books and letters usually scat- 
tered about, now stood a solitary writing-case, 
well secured in a strong leather cover. A 
vague feeling of anxiety, and even of remorse, 
shot through her heart at these evident pre- 
parations for some final departure, and she 
hastily cast her eyes round the room, in the 
hope of seeing some object to contradict her 
fears ; but, on the contrary, all confirmed them. 
Every thing belonging to her guardian had dis- 
appeared; and placed near the door was a 
ready-packed and corded portmanteau—a tra- 
velling-bag, and lying on them a military 
cloak and sword ; a direction-card caught her 
eye, and removing th® cloak, which covered 
the words, she read this address,—‘ Lieut.- 
Colonel Trevelyan, H.M.S. Undaunted. Spit- 
head.’ : * * * 

“ The kind-hearted Miss Trevelyan busied 
herself in arranging Theresa’s bridal attire. 
‘ Hark ! there is the door-bell,’ said she, as 
she was gazing in admiration on the lovely 
bride. ‘I daresay it is Frederick, who is come 
to summon us. I suppose I may tell him we 
are all ready.’ Theresa drew a long breath, 
but did not reply ; and Miss Trevelyan left her 
to join her brother. Some time passed, while 
each moment added to Theresa’s nervous agita- 
tion ; at length she heard a knock at her door, 
and concluding it was her maid come to com- 
plete her arrangements, she called to her to 
enter. The door slowly opened, and Trevelyan 
himself appeared. His cheeks were flushed, 
his eyes sparkled with a fearful lustre, and, 
hurrying up to her, he sat down at her side, 
and took her hand, but at first appeared totally 
unable to speak. In a minute, however, 
making a violent effort to command himself, — 
* Theresa,’ said he, ‘ you cannot have imputed 
the manner in which I have of late estranged 
myself from you to want of kindness on my 
part, or want of interest in your welfare; I 
thought this separation was the best thing for 
us both, as it spared us much additional pain.’ 
Theresa pressed his hand in silence, and he 
continued: ‘I could not, however, let your 
wedding-day pass without one word—one keep- 
sake—which I hope you will value as a memo- 
rial of—him who loved you——’ Trevelyan 
stopped ; he felt himself unable to express what 
he wished, for, overpowered by his emotion, 
his tongue would outstep his intentions. ‘ Here,’ 
said he, producing a small jewel-case, ‘ here is 
my wedding present; you will, I know, wear 
it for—for your guardian’s sake!’ He opened 
the case, which contained a bracelet, and with 
trembling hands clasped it round Theresa's 
arm. ‘ Beneath that stone is my sister's hair— 
I knew you would value that ; and see the date, 
that of your marriage, the 29th May, 1800.’ 
*‘ Why did you not give me some memorial of 
yourself also?’ said Theresa, half reproach- 
fully ; ‘ why was not there some black hair 
mixed with the auburn ?’ ‘ No, Theresa, no!’ 
said he, en very quickly; ‘ you must 
have no memorial of one whose existence must 
in future be separate from yours: you have 
now another friend—another guardian : 
Trevelyan gasped for breath; but, soon re- 
covering himself, and suddenly casting his 
eyes on the clock which stood on the chimney- 
piece, ‘Come, it is the time,’ said he, ‘ we 








must go ;’ and he rose from his seat. Theresa 
held out her hand to him as if in farewell. 
‘ Farewell! farewell !—best beloved ! — dear- 
est!’ exclaimed Trevelyan, as, nearly beside 
himself, he strained her to his heart, and im- 
printed one long, fervent kiss—his first — 
his last—on her forehead! Then throwing 
over her the bridal veil, he hurried her down 
stairs. Miss Trevelyan was on the landing- 
place waiting for them ; not a word was spoken 
—they entered the carriage—it drove on—and 
in a few minutes they were in the vestry. All 
those who were to be present at the ceremony 
were already arrived ; the bridal party consist- 
ing of Sir Henry and Lady Williams, and the 
bridegroom’s brother and sister. They pro- 
ceeded to the altar, and the ceremony imme- 
diately commenced. At that part where the 
priest demands, ‘ Who gives this woman away ?” 
Trevelyan moved forward—Theresa felt his cold 
trembling hand take her’s, and place it in Lord 
Herbert’s; the mutual vow was made—the 
nuptial benediction given—Herbert Leslie and 
Theresa Howard were pronounced to be man 
and wife! When the whole was concluded, 
there was a momentary pause; Lord Herbert 
first moved ; he led his bride from the altar, and 
the rest followed to the vestry. On leaving the 
church, Miss Trevelyan looked anxiously round 
for her brother, and saw him still standing at 
the spot where the ceremony had taken place, 
leaning against the railing of the communion. 
table, with his eyes fixed, and his countenance 
pale as death. Much alarmed she hastened up 
to him; ‘ Frederick,’ said she, taking hold of 
his arm, ‘ are you not well?’ Trevelyan start- 
ed, ‘ Oh, it is nothing, merely a slight giddi- 
ness,’ said he, passing his hand over his fore- 
head. ‘ Butit is over—are they gone ?’ added 
he, seemingly endeavouring to rouse himself. 
‘ They are all gone to the vestry,’ replied Miss 
Trevelyan, ‘ and you know your signature is 
once more necessary.’ ‘ True, true,’ said he 
with quickness, ‘ I had forgot,’ and he hurried 
after the rest. The last forms were gone 
through—all present signed their names to the 
marriage contract—and the new-married pair 
drove off.” 

We add one detached remark :— 

‘ Every one has surely felt that there have 
been moments in their existence—not moments 
of peculiar important events, but on the con- 
trary, of comparative insignificance — which 
have nevertheless left unaccountably strong im- 
pressions on the mind. Such moments may 
have been marked merely by some accidental 
enjoyment of the beauties of nature, or attended 
solely by some other outward circumstance of 
apparently as trifling interest. But such deli- 
cious recollections which have so strangely 
struck our imaginations, have always had 
(though often unknown to ourselves), some 
mysterious connexion with our destiny or dis- 
position, by the means of which they are thus 
fixed in the mind, and obtain their undying 
charm. So trifling are sometimes the outward 
features of these recollections, that they may be 
forgotten even by ourselves, until some as insig- 
nificant passing event touching the same string 
in our hearts, that former bright spot suddenly 
shines forth to our mind’s eye in all its original 
fascination.” 

We cannot but point attention to the por- 
trait of Miss Trevelyan—it is as original as it 
is delicately sketched ; and with warm praise 
we dismiss these volumes. We feel persuaded 
Trevelyan will be a universal favourite. 








Traits and Traditions of Portugal; collected 
during a Residence in that Country, B 
Miss Pardoe. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1833, 
Saunders and Otley. 

Miss Parpok is a charming traveller—enjoy. 

ing what she sees, the first step towards making 

her readers enjoy themselves too; entering 
with good taste into the feelings, and with 
liveliness into the peculiarities, of the people 
among whom she resided, and telling all that 
she has heard and seen in an animated and 
picturesque style. We again repeat, that Miss 

Pardoe is a charming traveller. We cannot 

too soon refer to the pages themselves, and 

shall at once commence our extracts—a little 
series of national pictures. 

Royal Carriage. —‘‘ It was a four-wheeled 
vehicle, painted a dull, tawny red, the panels 
bordered with wreaths of flowers; three of the 
wheels were of the same colour, the fourth had 
apparently just ‘ effected an exchange’ from 
another carriage, and was not yet provided 
with its new uniform. The hammer-cloth 
was of faded silk damask, which had once been 
crimson. The postilions who rode the mules, 
of which there were four, wore large cloaks of 
coarse cloth, and cocked hats ; and the animals 
themselves were caparisoned with a gorgeous 
mixture of crimson velvet and worsted lace. 
The outrider carried before him a footstool, 
which fitted to the front of his saddle, and 
which was covered with threadbare velvet; 
and the breeching of his mule was of brown 
canvass, worked with stars of coloured worsted, 
and fringed with the same costly material.” 

Burials. —“* One evening the sharp ring of 
the bell summoned me to the balcony, but I at 
once saw that there was something unusual in 
the procession; the number of persons was 
greater, and they were travelling at a jog-trot, 
very inimical to the interests of charity. As 
they came nearer, I saw by the fierce light 
flung by the torches, of which there were six or 
eight, that four of the men bore some burden; 
and looking more attentively, I soon discovered 
its nature—it was a corpse, stretched on its 
back in a long wooden tray, precisely similar to 
those made use of in England by butchers; the 
dead man was in full costume, evidently dressed 
in his best; but what excited the greatest horror 
in me, was the fact that the tray was far too 
short for the body; and the head, the arms, 
and the legs, were hanging over it, and jerking 
up and down as the bearers carelessly scrambled 
along the roughly paved street. The process 
of interment, I was told by an officer who had 
the curiosity to leave our house and follow the 
procession, was as summary as the journey to 
the grave; the ‘ narrow bed’ was also a fright- 
fully shallow one, the face of the corpse not 
being more than three inches lower than the 
surface of the earth. Into this mishapen 
grave he was flung without the least ceremony; 
a slight covering of soil was scattered over him, 
and then came the last horror of this revolting, 
this humiliating mode of interment: the sex- 
ton jumped upon the body, and with a heavy 
wooden rammer literally reduced it to a jelly! 
The reason given to my friend for this savage 
proceeding was, that it would prevent the dogs 
from tearing up the body; and this because 
they lacked the energy to bestow upon a fellow 
Christian a coffin and a grave! The beautiful 
monastery of Saint Jeronymo is a favourite 
burial-place for infants; I cannot now charge 
my me:nory with the reason of this preference, 
but I know that some superstition is attached 
toit. It is a very common thing to meet four 
or five cejas* on the same morning, each hold- 


* Acarriage which resembles a cabriolet travestied. 
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ing a lady and gentleman in full dress, and a 
little wooden tray containing a dead infant 
gaily attired in flowers and coloured ribbons. 
These cejas drive to the monastery ; the occu- 
pants alight, remain for a time in prayer before 
the high altar, and then quietly taking the 
child out of the tray, they lay it down on the 
marble pavement of the chapel wherever they 
please, leaving money beside it to remunerate 
the monks for the trouble of its burial; and so 
depart without a tear, or that ‘longing, linger- 
ing look? which might create for after-years 
another, later memory of the early lost! And 
yet it is, I was told, generally the parents who 
thus bear the children to their cold resting- 
place in that proud pile. The little creatures, 
dad in their revolting finery, have precisely 
the appearance of waxen images; and a friend 
of ours, who one day walked into the chapel, 
and saw as many as six of these poor little 
beings on the pavement, actually lifted one to 
look at it—he said afterwards that he never 
experienced so sickly a sensation as he did when 
he discovered that it was a dead child! As I 
knew the nature of these gaudy deposits, I 
never ventured sufficiently near to them to 
inspect the materials of their showy apparel ; 
and was very much surprised, on expostulating 
with a Portuguese lady on the folly of burying 
infants in such costly clothes, by her assuring 
me that all this finery cost no more than six 
vintem, sevenpence-halfpenny, and was inva- 
riably purchased at a depét for such articles, as 
it made the meninos* look pretty !” 

The Linguist.—‘* A very handsome man one 
day called upon us to inquire whether my 
father would dispose of an English carriage, 
which we had taken out with us. I quite forget 
his name, but [ perfectly remember his telling 
us that he was a baron, and the colonel of a 
militia regiment. He remained with us for a 
couple of hours, and on our complimenting him 
upon his English, in which he certainly did 
contrive to make himself understood, he said 
that speaking our language was ‘ a great trou- 
ble’ to him, but that he spoke French like a 
native. I immediately offered to save him the 
‘trouble,’ by conversing with him in French, 
on which he looked rather embarrassed, but 
replied, with some tact, that he disliked the 
nation too much to tolerate their language. 
Italian, however, he perfectly idolised! Here 
again, partly for the jest’s sake, I volunteered 
to gratify him; and for an instant he was 
fairly planté ; but he quickly recovered his self- 
possession, and, with a profound bow, declared 
that he could not think of paying ladies so bad 
a compliment as to converse with them in any 
other language than their own. I believe that 
Thave already remarked on the very inordinate 
desire, which appears to be universal among 
the Portuguese, to be considered great linguists. 
The baron accordingly continued to display his 
English ; and at length began speaking of his 
family, In the course of conversation he said: 
‘Yes, madam, we are large family: there is 
my brother what governs a town in the Alem- 
‘ajo—and then there is the four young ladies 
which lives with my mother at Buenos Ayres— 
then there is me, what am the oldest, which 
makes six brothers of us altogether.’ ”’ 

‘ Angels.—* On the occasion of a grand proces- 
sion in honour of the Virgin, which takes place 
annually at Nazaré (the Brighton of Portu- 
gal), all the most beautiful boys of the neigh- 
bourhood were selected to officiate as angels. 
They were twelve in number, and were gaily 
attired in garments of gold and silver tissue, 
with pasteboard wings upon their shoulders. 





* Little children. 





They were intended to surround the figure of 
the Virgin, and formed a very striking feature 
in the procession. They were all carefully 
dressed, and desired to keep themselves quiet 
until they were called to take their place 
beside Nossa Senhora. This was, however, by 
no means easy to children under six years of 
age; and accordingly, when the priests had 
taken their places, the wax candles were lighted, 
the censers filled, and the Virgin ready to start, 
it was discovered that two of the ‘ little angels’ 
were missing! Great was the consternation of 
those who had been entrusted with the care of 
them—they searched, as they imagined, every 
possible and every impossible place; ‘ Until, 
at length,’ said the priest, who told the story, 
‘in despair I ran into a stable, the door of 
which I saw standing open ; and there I found 
the two d d little angels playing at pitch- 
and-hustle ! 

The Sacristy.—‘* A door opens from the 
sacristy into the reliquary; a round chapel 
with a domed roof to admit the light: it is 
entirely lined with the busts of saints, if I 
except the Virgin, Saint Joseph, and the Evan- 
gelists, which are full-lengths: each saint has 
a small glass case fitted into the breast, con- 
taining some relique appertaining to it:—a 
finger, a bone, a lock of hair, a shred of linen, 
and even the paring ofa nail! Here are en- 
shrined the lagrimas da beatissima Virgem* in 
juxta-position with a bar of the gridiron of 
Saint Anthony, and a feather of the cock which 
proclaimed the betrayal of Peter. In short, the 
whole appearance of this chapel was most sin- 
gular—I may even say whimsical. Studded 
with busts, many of them female ones, and in 
the most coquettish attitudes imaginable —in- 
clining towards their next neighbours precisely 
after the manner of those which decorate the 
shop-windows of our metropolitan hair-dressers 
—-their glass eyes gleaming cold and vacant, 
and their gaudy draperies arranged in the most 
grotesque manner; the cowp-d'wil of this mo- 
nastic museum baffles all description. ‘To com- 
plete the incongruity of the picture, the floor 
was strewn with lumber from one end to the 
other —bees-wax, matting, great-coats, candle- 
sticks, old tables, door-mats, chair-bottoms, and 
a thousand other things, quite as consistent, 
and equally ornamental. This heterogeneous 
receptacle had precisely the appearance of the 
property-room of a theatre! Nor was I less 
surprised at the perfect unconcern with which 
the monk, who officiated as cicerone, kicked 
out of his way the various objects which im- 
peded his progress round the encumbered apart- 
ment; jostling Saint John, and running against 
Saint Ursula, without the least hesitation ; and 
criticising the countenances and contours of 
many of the figures without the slightest de- 
ference to their holiness.” 

Love Affair.—‘‘ The centre grace was a bride- 
elect ; and in a fit of extreme courtesy, she one 
day asked me if I should like to see her na- 
morado.+ Of course I expressed a becoming 
anxiety on the subject, and I was desired to 
hold myself in readiness at six o’clock that 
evening. I confess that I was somewhat cu- 
rious to see the suitor of such a mistress, and I 
accordingly promised to be punctual. Six 
o'clock came, and I was astonished on walking 
into the apartment usually occupied by the fa- 
mily, to find the fair one alone; who, having 
embraced me, led me to a chair in the balcony, 
and established herself as my vis-a-vis. She 
then carefully drew the Venetian blind over 
the balcony, leaving us visible only from the 
two extremities of the said screen. All this 


* Tears of the blessed Virgin, 
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ceremony was perfectly enigmatical to me, and 
I began to apprehend that I was to have the 
honour and happiness of being number three 
(and consequently wne de trop!) in a thorough 
love-scene. With this fear before my eyes, I 
ventured to inquire whether we should not be 
more conveniently situated in the room than 
in the balcony: but the lady looked quite 
astonished, as she demanded in her turn how 
she should be able to see him; and worse still, 
how he would be able to see her, if we were 
not in the balcony when he passed. ‘Is he 
not then coming to visit you?’ I inquired in 
my ignorance, as I surveyed her careful coif- 
fure, her clean dress, and the tale-telling car- 
nation in her bosom. She looked at me for a 
moment in perfect astonishment; and then 
coolly informed me that, in Portugal, holding 
any intercourse with the man whom you were 
to marry was a thing unheard of — that she 
had never spoken to her intended husband in 
her life —but—that he every day sent a carna- 
tion to her; which she wofe in her bosom each 
evening at the hour when she expected him to 
pass the house, as a proof that his attentions 
were agreeable to her. And she assured me 
that nothing would offend her so much as his 
allowing the weather, be it what it might — 
business, be it never so important — or any oc- 
cupation, be it as agreeable as heart could wish 
— to interfere with his punctuality in the per- 
formance of this duty. The first time she 
should resent the neglect by omitting to wear 
his cravo* on the morrow, and the second de- 
reliction from gallantry would infallibly subject 
him to final and irrevocable dismission. At 
this period of the conversation the senhor made 
his appearance — took off his hat as gravely as 
though he had been passing a funeral, and — 
walked on! The lady on her side bowed and 
smiled; and then continued calmly to enlighten 
me on the subject of Portuguese courtship. 
She informed me, among other equally inte- 
resting particulars, that I now knew the reason 
why she did not comb out her hair and wash 
her face when she rose in a morning, for both 
which indelicate habits I had frequently chidden 
her—she always put off her ablutions and their 
concomitant ceremonies until five o’clock, in 
order that she might look nice and fresh when 
she met the passing glance of her namorado! 
This was of course an unanswerable argu- 
ment; and having remarked that the lover (!) 
was a little ill-looking fellow, and decidedly 
many years younger than herself, I asked her 
whether she did not feel unhappy at the idea 
of marrying a man of whom she knew nothing. 
The reply to this question was as sensible to 
the full as her previous reasoning had been :— 
she liked the match extremely, for her in- 
tended husband was much more wealthy than 
the person who had married her sister, and she 
should consequently be enabled to dress better, 
and to give larger parties; besides which, single 
women were not allowed to attend the assem- 
blies at Villa Franca, and she was very fond of 
dancing. All this being extremely satisfactory, 
I had only one more question to ask: How 
had he ventured to propose for her? That, 
also, was easily explained; he was settled in 
life, and his friends were anxious that he should 
marry—her father having ascertained the fact, 
and knowing that he had muito deneiro,+ had 
offered her to his family ; which offer, as she 
had a fortune of four thousand crusada novos,t 
they had joyfully accepted! It is a singular 
fact that when, in Portugal, a lady is reputed 
to have such, or such a fortune, it is perfectly 
understood that she has not actually that sum 
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in money; but previously to the marriage, a 
friend is appointed by each family, and these 
two individuals value the bride’s trinkets, 
clothes, and every article, however trifling, 
which belongs to her; and the father, when 
their value is thus ascertained and decided on, 
makes up the deficiency of her reputed property 
in specie!” 

We will reserve a legend and another ex- 
tract for a future Gazette; and have only to 
add, that there are some very pretty and ro- 
mantic stories, told with all the grace of a 
poetical imagination; and we dismiss these 
attractive volumes with warm praise and 
congratulations, which we are convinced the 
readers will confirm. 


The Poetical Works of Sir Waiter Scott, with 
Notes and Illustrations, Vol. VII. Edin- 
burgh, 1833. Cadell. 

Tus volume contains *‘ Marmion ;” and the 
illustrations are a vignette of Ashestiel, the 
beautiful seat of Colonel Russell, which, during 
that gentleman’s absence in India, was the 
summer residence of his cousin, Sir Walter 
Scott, and where the poem was chiefly com- 
posed ; a magnificent 7urner of Edinburgh from 
the Braid Hill, the view of ‘“‘ mine own ro- 
mantic town,” that so excites Lord Marmion ; 
and a facsimile of the poet’s manuscript of the 
celebrated stanza to which that splendid en- 
graving naturally directs the reader’s especial 
attention. 

The manuscript of ** Marmion” having been 
preserved, the various readings in this edition 
are extremely numerous, many of them highly 
interesting, and not a few pregnant with in- 
struction for every accurate student of litera- 
ture and lover of genius. They are so nume- 
rous, that we must really decline meddling with 
them. We can but refer to the book itself— 
the only edition of “ Marmion” to which any 
really curious reader will ever again turn. 

There are several new notes of the poet him- 
self, and a great many by his editor, in which 
the personal allusions continually occurring in 
the introductory epistles are explained. Of this 
part of the annotation we give a specimen or 
two. In the epistle to Mr. Skene, of Rubis. 
law (who, it seems, was cornet of the Yeomanry 
Cavalry, in which Mr. Scott was quarter- 
master), the poet designates several brother- 
yeomen, without exactly naming them. He 

** Who breathes the 
The longer miss’d, 

was, it appears, Colin Mackenzie, of Portmore, 
latterly one of Sir Walter’s brother-clerks of 
session ; ‘** dear-loved R ”? is Sir Wm. Rae, 

Bart. lord-advocate during the Wellington 

administration. 

« And one whose name I may not say, 
For not mimosa’s tender tree 
Shrinks sooner from the touch than he,” 

will now, the editor says, be nowise offended 

at having his name said. This sensitive gen- 

tleman is John Forbes, now Judge of the 

Court of Session by the title of Lord Medwyn.” 

The individuals and scenes alluded to in the 

epistles to Stewart Rose, George Ellis, Richard 

Heber, &c., are all dealt with in the same way. 
It was in “* Marmion” that Sir W. Scott 

first introduced the word following in the sense 

of ** feudal retainers ;’’ and he gave a note 
explaining it. The editor does well to observe, 
that *‘ the word in this sense has since been 
completely adopted into English, and, more 
especially, into parliamentary parlance.” Cer- 
tainly Mr. Holmes or Mr. Wood could now-a- 
days require no note to explain the meaning of 








les of Devon’s shore— 
wail’d the more,” 











“ a following :” and it is curious to trace the{ 
exact date of a new substantive now so familiar 
to us all. 

The critical notes of Jeffrey and his brethren 
are often very amusing. What fun to see how 
Scott was snubbed for his Gothic themes, his 
details of manners, &c. &c.,—exactly the things 
that a few years afterwards they were all ex- 
tolling as the chief and most characteristic 
charms of his writings! George Ellis has one 
pithy sentence: ‘* Marmion is to Deloraine 
what Tom Jones is to Joseph Andrews. The 
varnish of higher breeding no where dimi- 
nishes the prominence of his features ; and the 


minion of a king is as light and sinewy as the} 


borderer,—rather less ferocious—more wicked 
—not less fit for the hero of a ballad, and much 
more so for the hero of a regular poem.” 





it would take to put France, or one of the Ame. 
rican states, into the same condition as England, 
with respect to the improvement of land, to 
farm-buildings, roads, bridges, canals, wharfs, 
docks, manufactories, warehouses, and machi. 
nery, &c., we may form some idea of the de. 
gree in which the fixed capital of the English 
exceeds that of the French or Americans ; and 
yet the French or Americans, who have invested 
so small a capital in comparison with that in- 
vested by the English, have far less than the 
English ready for investment. Money makes 
money, says the proverb; which, translated 
into the language of modern science, means that 
| capital creates capital. In America, where there 
is so much room for the investment of capital, 
because so little capital has been invested, in. 
numerable works, holding out the certainty of 
large profits, are projected, but for want of ca. 








England and America: a Comparison of the 

Social and Political State of the two Nations. 

2 vols. 8vo. London, 1833. Bentley. 
THERE is so much acuteness and sv much 
error, so many remarkable statements of facts, 
so many rash assumptions of particulars, so 
much talent, and often such a disregard of logi- 
cal reasoning, in this clever and exciting work, 
that we know not with which of its numerous 
subjects to begin, nor scarcely how to treat its 
various parts, without writing a criticism at least 
as long as itself. As this, however, would be 
monopolising and inconvenient, we must be 
satisfied with touching the most essential and 
interesting topics, and refer the volumes for fur- 
ther investigation to the multitude of readers 
concerned in their national discussions—that 
multitude, indeed, including every Englishman 
breathing, from the Peer in Parliament to the 
Pauper in the Poor-house. 

The author has not given his name, and 
therefore we shall not give it ; though there is 
abundant evidence to shew that the same pen 
has recently been employed on several books 
and pamphlets of popular character, with the 
same mixture of observation and ability, and 
the same leaning towards strong opinions, not 
quite so easy to be supported as to be broached, 
and more readily to be partially than to be 
comprehensively understood in all their compli- 
cated bearings. 

As we proceed, we shall find that the author 
sometimes addresses himself to the feelings on 
topics which ought only to be addressed to the 
judgment; and that, knowing his powers of 
description to be great, he frequently exagger- 
ates with a poetical imagination, when he ought 
to confine himself to philosophical inquiry. This 
leads to views which are not sufficiently general, 
and to conclusions which are not borne out by 
the premises. Still, there is a great deal of 
truth, a mass of matters vividly put, and in 
almost every page a something which well de- 
serves the earnest attention of the public. 

In the first instance the author sets forth the 
extraordinary accumulation of capital in Eng- 
land. 

“ Though thousands of millions (he observes) 
have been spent in rendering England the most 
habitable country in the world, in making bad 
land good, on fences, farm-buildings, roads, 
bridges, canals and docks, on the opening of 
mines, the building of manufactories and ware- 
houses, not to mention houses, still it appears 
as if thousands of millions would be forthcom- 
ing for similar purposes, if there were but room 
for carrying such purposes into effect. Abund- 
ance of capital invested, and ready to be in- 
vested, is the most marked, nay the peculiar, 
characteristic of England. By guessing at what 





pital are not begun ; while in England, where, 
| by reason of the vast masses of capital already 
‘invested, there seems but little room for the 
| profitable investment of more, millions accumu. 
late so rapidly, that funds are never wanted for 
jeven the most hazardous undertakings. How 
ito obtain capital, is the question in America; 
|what to do with their capital, is the puzzle of 
the English. In this difficulty the English 
build Waterloo bridges, which yield no profit, 
send goods to be sold in distant countries at 
less than prime cost, squander millions on South 
American speculations, lay out immense sums 
in the purchase of foreign securities, and lend 
‘money by tens of millions at a time to North 
American States, South American anarchies, 
and European tyrants great or small. If the 
wealth of a society depend on the proportion 
which capital bears to numbers, then it is 
|Clear the English are the richest people in the 
world.” : 

This plus he accounts for by our combination 
of labour, and not its division ; but it seems to 
us that this is but a question about terms; for 
‘combination resolved to its elements is simply 
jdivision. We combine to divide, so that the 
separate parts shall more speedily produce a 
whole. But it is of little consequence, as we 
think, which phrase is used; it is enough to 
agree, that in agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, we have reached a wonderfully high 
pitch both in the application of our powers, and 
the possession of powers, or capital, so to apply. 
This the author puts forcibly. 

“ After exhausting the language of admira- 
tion in a description of the actual wealth of 
England, one might suppose that in this respect 
the English could make no further progress. 
This would be a mistake. It would be hard to 
name a single instance of the wealth of Eng- 
land which does not exhibit, at this present 
time, a tendency to improvement. Though of 
late years the roads of England have been rec- 
koned the best in the world, yet on every great 
road, and many cross roads, some striking im- 
provement is now taking place. Though the 
carriage and foot pavements of English towns 
have long been celebrated as perfect, yet these 
are, as well in country towns as in London, in 
the course of being greatly improved. The 
number of good houses in London, and of peo- 
ple who can afford to keep a carriage, astonishes 
a foreigner ; yet in every direction new houses 
of this class are in the course of being built 5 
and no sooner are a hundred of them finished, 
than they are all occupied, and each of them has 
a carriage at the door. In ninety-nine out of 
a hundred old streets, all over England, you will 
find new houses greatly superior to those by 
their side. The difference in point of utility 
and appearance between old houses which are 
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pulled down in London and those which take 
their place, is, universally, almost as great as 
the difference between the old and new London 
bridges ; a difference which is striking to the 
English themselves, and is grateful even to such 
of them as, hating innovation, love to talk of 
the wisdom of their ancestors. But a catalogue 
of those objects which exhibit the actual pro- 
gress of improvement in England, would com- 
prise nearly all that is necessary, useful, or 
agreeable to Englishmen: it would include 
every useful or ornamental art, from the great 
arts of printing, architecture, engineering, 
painting, and sculpture, down to the lowest 
occupation of human industry; besides the 
whole list of sciences, from the most important, 
such as chemistry, medicine, and government, 
down to the meanest department of human 
knowledge. In England, improvement is every 
where. In England, advancement from good 
to better is a universal principle. Where all 
this will end, who shall venture to predict? 
Sober imaginations are confounded by observing 
the very rapid progress which wealthy and civi- 
lised England is at this time making in wealth 
and civilisation.” 

Having thus displayed our aggregate wealth 
and power, the author next comes to the pain- 
ful inquiry, why so much misery exists amongst 
us? He enumerates the twenty or thirty causes 
commonly assigned in all the writings of the 
day,* but only grapples with two or three of 
them. The first is the abuse of spirituous 
liquors; and it is truly the source of many 
crimes and woes. ‘The picture of this is in the 
writer’s best and most graphic style :— 

“ Every one remarks the increase of gin- 
shops. In all those parts of Leeds or Man- 
chester, and of London too, where the poorest 
people live, there you find, in almost every dirty 
street, not one but several fine houses, hand- 
somely stuccoed, curiously painted, ornamented 
with plate-glass and polished brass; in the 
windows, placards inviting custom by such ex- 
pressions as ‘mountain dew’ and ‘cream of 
the valley!’ inside, great barrels of spirits 
gaily painted and disposed for show, carved 
mahogany and more polished brass, with men 
and women, smartly dressed, smiling welcome 
toall who enter. The doors of these splendid 
dens are carefully hung so as to fly open with a 
touch and shut in an instant; whether for the 
convenience of those dram-drinkers who are 
ashamed of their taste, or to give to the concern 
an air of mystery, which pleases the ignorant, 
Messrs. Thomson and Fearon can best tell. 
These gentlemen, who, being rich, are highly 
respectable, keep the largest gin-shop in Eng- 
land—in the world. It is situated (I mention 
this as a guide to Americans visiting London) 
on Holborn Hill, near to Saffron Hill; a quar- 
ter in which Irish wages prevail, and pawn- 
brokers abound. Here gin is served by young 
women dressed up like the belle limonadiére of 
& Paris coffee-house, and the establishment in 
all its parts is nearly as fine as Verey’s or the 
Café de Paris. There is another great gin- 
shop, not much inferior to it, a little further to 
the west, adjoining the gate of Gray’s Inn; 
two or three close by in Chancery Lane; and 
twenty or thirty not far off. In half an hour 


* Such as, «a fall of rent; the conversion of tithes to the 
use of the poor; more protection for home manufactures ; 
the repeal of the corn-laws; abolition of the poor-laws ; 
surnection of the poor-laws; poor-laws for Ireland; spade 

usbandry; home colonisation; gardens and cows for the 

T; abolition of the national debt; other modes of 
essening taxation; a more liberal expenditure by the 
cements more paper money; emigration; universal 
pe —— pp a moral restraint, or pro- 
ercourse; and property in common, or rather 

ho property at all,” POPPY . 





you may visit a hundred. What a contrast 
between the finery of the shops and the beg- 
garly appearance of the customers! Amongst 
these are few really old people; but then plenty 
of the young people appear very old. Livid 
cheeks, deep wrinkles, blood-shot eyes, brown 
teeth, or white gums without teeth, skin and 
bone, shaking hands, sore legs, creeping palsy, 
a hacking cough, rags, filth, and stench ; these 
are marks by which to know the regular gin- 
drinker. Nine out of ten of all who may enter 
the finest gin-shop in Mancliester of a Sunday 
morning will shew one or more of these marks; 
counting women, boys, and girls, as well as men, 
but not the children, who, of course, are only 
beginners. In some great towns of the north, 
they have low counters and small glasses on 
purpose for the small children: in London the 
children stand on tiptoe to pay for half a glass 
of gin; but London will improve. As to gin- 
shops, London is improving most rapidly, both 
in number and in finery; every week, almost 
every day, producing a new gin-shop, fitted up 
with spring doors, plate-glass, carved mahogany 
or rose-wood, and polished brass; all more 
‘ elegant,’ as they say in America, than the 
gin-shops which sprung up the week before.” 
These are melancholy truths, though almost 
laughable in the splendid forms which these 
gorgeous temples of infamous worship have 
assumed. ‘There is one in Piccadilly just now, 
all be-stuccoed and be-palaced from a respect- 
able-looking public-house ; and with large let- 
ters inscribed upon it to notify that it is a gin 
and brandy “ ESTABLISHMENT!!!” We 
entirely coincide with the author, that a most 
mistaken policy is pursued with reference to 
these sinks of vice ; and what in general may 
be called the recreations of the people. Restric- 
tions beset them on every hand, till there is 
hardly a place open to them but the gin-shop. 
Theatres are too expensive for the million ; 
notices of man-traps and spring-guns warn them 
against trespassing on the rural portions of the 
land; music and dancing are considered to be 
improper; manly and athletic exercises are al- 
most extinct, at any rate in large towns and 
cities ; no amusements are ever provided by 
the public, and yet such have most important 
effects upon a population ;—in short, the gin- 
house and the beer-shop are the cheapest, the 
most enticing, the most encouraged, and almost 
the only accessible relaxation the poor can taste. 
‘¢ Misery (truly says our author) to the 
common people is wealth to pawnbrokers 
and keepers of gin-shops. The common peo- 
ple are very miserable; therefore the demand 
for gin is very great— therefore the profits 
of selling gin are very high—therefore gin- 
shops increase. This conclusion is supported 
by some who take pains to know the senti- 
ments of the common people, and who ear- 
nestly advise them to abstain from gin —TI 
mean members of the temperance societies, 
Quakers for the most part, diligent in works 
of benevolence, gentle, patient, persevering, 
not proud, but feeling with the poor as well 
as for them. These, addressing the common 
people in friendly and common language, say, 
* Believe us, it is a mistake to suppose that gin 
will keep the cold out of your stomach. The 
more gin you drink, the more will you feel cold 
in your stomach. What warms you to-day 
will not have that effect a month hence; by 
and by, in order to feel warm, you must double 
the quantity. But twice the quantity, as soon 
as you are used to it, will not make you feel 
warm. The more you drink, the more you 
must drink in order to feel warm. At last, no 
quantity will warm you; your stomach will be 





a nn ne nS 
destroyed, and you will die of drinking gin to 
keep the cold out of your stomach.’ This is 
all very true; and it shews how well the 
Quakers understand those feelings of the com- 
mon people which lead to dram-drinking. Cold 
in the stomach !— but neither the Spitalfields 
weavers, nor their friends of the temperance 
societies, suppose that cold is matter which 
enters the stomach. Cold in the stomach is a 
figurative expression, meaning either hunger 
or despair, or both. ‘ Sir,’ says a Spitalfields 
weaver, in reply to his friendly adviser, ‘ all 
that you say is true. The more gin we drink, 
the more we want; but also the less we drink 
gin, the more we feel the want of something 
else. Give us bread, meat, beer, and fire; then 
we should feel warm without gin. I am not 
begging ; we are all ready to work. I work, 
God knows, morning, noon, and night—work, 
work, work ; we have plenty of that. If we 
did not work, we should die outright. But 
what does our work bring ?—work and hun- 
ger, work and cold, work snd sorrow. I get 
about fourteen shillings a week, out of which 
there’s rent to pay—we can’t lie in the street ; 
and clothes to find, such as they are—but we 
must be covered. What remains for fire and 
food amongst six of us—four children, their 
mother, and me ?—enough to starve upon, and 
that is all. The children cry for bread—they 
must wait; their mother cries because they 
cry ; she is sick with crying and what not, and 
wants some tea—she must want. In cold 
weather we all shiver for want of fire; the 
children and their mother may lie in bed to 
keep themselves warm, but I, hungry and cold, 
must work on. I do work ; and when I drink 
gin, it is to keep myself from going mad. I 
allow it—my wife drinks gin sometimes, and 
the children too, poor things, now and then, to 
pacify them, If you were as poor as we are, 
sir, and had to work as hard as I have, with- 
out hope, you would be apt to learn that gin is 
bread, and meat, and fire, and hope, all in one. 
Without gin I should not have heart to work, 
and we must all go to the poor-house, or die ; 
for the poor-house is choke full, and the rates 
are not paid. We say cold in the stomach ; 
but we mean hunger in the belly, and despair 
in the heart. Gin cures both for a time; but 
it kills, you say. Well, we can but die, with 
gin or without ; and life such as ours, without 
gin, is worse than death.” 

The author might have gone somewhat far- 
ther in this view. He might have pointed out 
to Benevolence, by whomsoever practised, how 
much better it would be employed in improving 
the condition of the poor, than in lecturing 
them to abstain from the vices to which they 
are so irresistibly tempted ; and he might have 
demonstrated, that at least one class has suc- 
ceeded eminently in accomplishing this, wher- 
ever their system has found means to operate. 
We allude to the Society for the Allotment of 
small spaces of Land to the Agricultural 
Labourer. We are not quixotic enough to 
consider this a panacea for agricultural distress ; 
but it has done much; the principle is fully 
established— the practice is widely and most 
beneficially illustrated ; and, with the support 
it deserves from every patriot and every humane 
individual, it will, please Heaven ! spread, and 
do much more for a numerous, a valuable, and 
a suffering class. 

The man who could devise a similar scheme 
to alleviate the wants of poor manufacturers 
in a like manner, would be one of the greatest 
benefactors to his country. 

We should think it possible. The hours of 
labour are now abridged. Could it not be 
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arranged so that the weaver, like the peasant, 
might have his evening hour to do some work 
for himself? West India slaves have it.—But 
we must break off; happy if our suggestion 
should kindle a spark in the breast of some 
able and beneficent being competent to the 
labour and glory of the task. 
(To be continued.) 





The Landscape Annual. The Tourist in France. 
By Thomas Roscoe. Illustrated by Draw- 
ings, by J. D. Harding. London, 1834. Jen- 
nings and Chaplin. 

Mr. Roscoe kas shewn his usual talent and 

judgment in arranging the letter-press which 

accompanies these plates. He has gone back to 
the histories of the past, ransacked old legends 

and travellers, and of these materials made a 

most agreeable miscellany. We quote the en- 

suing confession of one of the freebands— 

‘¢ ¢ Jake Plouganet !’ cried the bastard of the 
Isle, to one of the routiers, his comrade, ‘ do 
you know what the company are making such 
mighty good cheer about?’ ‘’Tis all about a 
poor devil,’ said another, ‘ who, serving his no- 
viciate in our lordly trade of taking. what we 
fancy, stole, by mistake, from behind the hos- 
telry-door, the old hangman of Vic’s wallet, 
thinking truly that he had got a calf’s head ; 
but he found he had only got the head of a gen- 
tleman, just cut from his shoulders for some 
trifling matter or another, and it was to have 
been hung up for a show, agreeable to the sen- 
tence, upon the front gate of the town of Vic.’ 
* By all the Roman saints,’ replied Jake, ‘ I 
mark well from what quiver your arrows come ; 
but they have not got heads to pick a hole in my 
cuirass. The wallet which I stole was worth 
more, I can tell thee, than a three months’ cam- 
paign of pillage will put in thy pouch, setting 
aside too, over and above the bargain, the hon- 
our I had in doing a rare good turn to him who 
paid me.’ * Oh, oh,’ replied the other, ‘ that 
must verily be something above common! a good 
turn, forsooth—here’s news for you, boys !*— 
and the rest of the band gathered round him. 
* Having seen the bottom of the sack,’ he con- 
tinued, * it all at once came into my head, that 
if the other head had no longer a master to pay 
its ransom, yet that it might have some rela- 
tions who might not like to have it thrown to 
the dogs for the sake of a few hundred florins ; 
so towards night I took my way onwards to the 
castle where the father of the gentleman lived 
along with his little grand-children. The gates 
of the castle had been thrown off their hinges 
by order of the prevéts of the duke, and the 
threshold lay covered with a faggot of thorns ; 
the family banners and the armorial bearings 
lay trampled in the dust ; and the mistress-tower 
herself had tumbled into ruins. An old grey- 
bearded servitor, his eyes swelled and red with 
crying, for he wiped them as we went along, 
took me into a hall on the ground-floor ; there 
I saw an old man sitting with two little boys 
upon his knees, and he was teaching them to 
read the prayers for the dead. Soon as he saw 
me come in, he laid the book down on a prayer- 
desk, and seemed well pleased, though surprised, 
that a Christian man should dare to enter a 
dwelling pronounced to be accursed. But I was 
going to surprise him more; albeit I would fain 
learn how the good man would be able to stand 
the sight of it. At first I had thought of bowl- 





ing it out of the bag; yet, as I looked at his 
white locks, and the sad trouble that was in his 
face, I had not the heart to do it, hard and un- 
flinching as I am; for truly I never saw any 
thing like the misery of that old gentleman be- 
fore. It looked so strange, too, by side of those 


little boys, with their pretty words and simple 
ways, and who, knowing nothing of their heavy 
loss, ran away while we talked, to play at 
cockalls in the corner. No, I could not bring 
my hand to touch the head of their poor father 
while they were by! The poor gentleman 
sat over the hearth, and began to stir the fire, 
bending his head very low, as if he cared little 
to hear what I had got to say, and was think- 
ing about something else far away. Well, 
[ hardly knew how to begin, and wished my- 
self almost a hundred miles off again with my 
bag and all it contained. Luckily, the hail 
began to patter against the windows, and then 
the old father said, ‘ No doubt it is this bad 
weather which has made you seek a shelter in 
this house of misfortune!’ ‘ No; by the Lord 
Jesus, and by St. John, his great friend,’ re- 
plied I,‘ do not suppose I am one of those soft 
gentry that fly from the sight of trouble as if it 
were the plague or the gallows; no, my brave 
old heart, you may weep as much as you like 
before me, for your loss is great: yet you have 
one consolation; and that is, there are those 
who can speak to his innocence, I’ll be bound 
for him.’ ‘* Oh yes! for he was innocent,’ re- 
plied my host, lifting his thin weak hands up to 
heaven ; ‘ they condemned him to die, I am told, 
because he led astray a young girl by sorcery 
and power of magic; but he might well please 
her without having need of any demon to help 
him; for he had a noble wit and understanding ; 
he was handsome as the Apollo, and, like him, 
had one of the finest heads in the world.’ 
* That I know is true,’ I replied, hardly mind- 
ing what I was saying. ‘ What, did you know 
him then ?’ inquired the old gentleman. ‘ A 
little,’ was the reply. ‘ Alas,’ continued the old 
man, ‘ his death is not the only cause of my 
sorrow, bad as that was—we must all die some 
time, soon or late; but what is most painful and 
shocking, is to think that he will not rest, at 
least the noblest part of him, quietly in the tomb. 
Alas! his noble head is to be exposed to the 
public gaze upon the gates of the town, where 
the ravens will come and...... *—but here the 
old man’s feelings overcame him, and he sobbed 
aloud in the bitterness of a father’s heart. ’Tis 
Strange, but I was then more satisfied, and 
thought I could manage the matter better; and 
verily, in my pity for the old man, I had drop- 
ped all idea of making a good bargain as I had 
intended. You will say not ;—you laugh; but, 
by the bones of my fathers, it was so! After 
some little silence, the aged gentleman again 
began :—‘ Methinks, sir, it is a strange thing 
that, among so many friends as he had while 
living, there is not a single one who has cou- 
rage to see the last rites duly done, and to bring 
away that precious portion of which they have 
robbed his poor father. For this I would freely 
give all I have, and the few days that are left 
me on earth also.” ‘Old man! old man!’ I 
exclaimed, seeking to disguise my joy at these 
words, ‘ do you know what you say ? your de- 
sire is perhaps too rash ; for how, think you, 
the sight of that object dyed in blood might 
make you repent your wish!’ * Oh, no! never.’ 
‘ Oh, yes; I say.’ * It never would,’ re- 
peated the old man; ‘it would delight me ra- 
ther.’ ‘ Then suppose, sir, that a messenger 
were now to come, carrying a bag in his hand 
something like this here, and he were to say to 
you, * Stand fast, old man, for I bring you the 
head of your son;’ and that, at these terrible 
words, he were to take from its covering this 
very head, just as you would see it, I tell you, 
covered with blood.’ While saying this, I did 
exactly as I supposed the man I described would 





have done; and in this way I at last presented 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


to him his son’s head from the executioner’s 
accursed wallet. My host gazed upon me for a 
while, with eyes such as I never saw—never 
any thing half so grand in my whole life. Then 
a flash of joy shot through the mighty sorrow 
that overwhelmed his heart. But the look was 
followed by an unmeaning and frightful laugh; 
and, when he came to himself, he put his hands 
before his eyes, and exclaimed, as the tears 
at last forced their way, ‘ Oh, God be praised ! 
God be praised! we shall now sleep together— 
all together in the same tomb.’ ‘ Seeing well 
that I should now only reap a poor harvest of 
benedictions, I slipped quietly away with my 
empty sack. I had not gone far, when some 
one came running after me, saying, that I had 
taken something belonging to the old gentle. 
man. A little nettled to meet such a charge 
with clean hands, for the first time in the week, 
T turned round with a look of honest surprise. 
Well! I found he was speaking of the bag 
stained with his son’s blood; and I gave it to 
the old servant, who bade me to wait. He soon 
came back with a new one, which he presented 
in the name of his master, well filled with three 
hundred florins. And now, my good friends, 
you may jeer at Jake Plouganet as long as you 
please, for carrying away the executioner’s wal- 
let by mistake.’ ” 








Tom Cringle’s Log. 

(Second notice: Conclusion.] 
WE have nothing to say in introducing the 
scenes which we promised in our last, as farther 
illustrating this original and able work. 

*¢ ¢ Who is that overboard ? How dare you, 
sir, disobey the standing order of the ship? 
Come in, boy; come in.’ My hailing the little 
fellow shoved him off his balance, and he lost 
his presence of mind for a moment or two, 
during which he, if any thing, widened his 
distance from the ship. At this instant the 
lad on the spritsail-yard sung out quick and 
suddenly, ‘ a shark, a shark!’ And the mon- 
ster, like a silver pillar, suddenly shot up per- 
pendicularly from out the dark green depths 
of the sleeping pool, with the waters sparkling 
and hissing around him, as if he had been a 
sea-demon rushing on his prey. ‘ Pull for the 
cable, Louis,’ shouted fifty voices at once— 
€ pull for the cable.’ The boy did so—we all 
ran forward. He reached the cable—grasped 
it with both hands, and hung on ; but before he 
could swing himself out of the water, the fierce 
fish had turned. His whitish-green belly glanced 
in the sun—the poor little fellow gave a heart- 
splitting yell, which was shattered amongst the 
impending rocks into piercing echoes, and 
these again were reverberated from cavern to 
cavern, until they died away amongst the hol- 
lows in the distance, as if they had been the 
faint shrieks of the damned—yet he held fast 
for a second or two—the ravenous tyrant of the 
sea tug, tugging at him, till the stiff, taught 
cable shook again. At length he was torn from 
his hold, but did not disappear, the animal 
continuing on the surface crunching his prey 
with his teeth, and digging at him with his 
jaws, as if trying to gorge a morsel too large to 
be swallowed, and making the water flash up 
in foam over the boats in pursuit, by the power- 
ful strokes of his tail, but without ever letting 
go his hold. The poor lad only cried once 
more—but such a cry—oh God, I never shall 
forget it !—and, could it be possible, in his last 
shriek, his piercing expiring cry, his young 
voice seemed to pronounce my name—at least 
so I thought at the time, and others thought so 
too. The next moment he appeared quite dead. 





No less than three boats had been in the water 
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alongside when the accident happened, and 
they were all on the spot by this time. And 
there was the bleeding and mangled boy, torn 
along the surface of the water by the shark, 
with the boats in pursuit, leaving along stream 
of blood, mottled with while specks of fat and 
marrow in his wake. At length the man in 
the bow of the gig laid hold of him by the arm, 
another sailor caught the other arm, boat- 
hooks and oars were dug into and launched at 
the monster, who relinquished his prey at last, 
stripping off the flesh, however, from the upper 
part of the right thigh, until his teeth reached 
the knee, where he nipped the shank clean off, 
and made sail with the leg in his jaws. Poor 
little Louis never once moved after we took 
him in. I thought I heard a small still stern 
voice thrill along my nerves, as if an echo of 
the beating of my heart had become articulate. 
‘Thomas, a fortnight ago you impressed that 
poor boy—who was, and now is not—out of a 
Bristol ship.” Alas! conscience spoke no more 
than the truth.” 

How different in manner, but how equal in 
power, is the death of the pirate’s affianced 
bride! We need not give the anterior details 
of the story. The following paragraphs will 
speak for themselves : — 

“ His wife took no farther notice, but step- 
ped across the room to me,—‘ Our poor dying 
Maria knows you are here ; and probably you 
are not aware that he wrote to her after his’— 
her voice quavered—‘ after his condemnation, 
the night before he suffered, that you were the 
only one who shewed him kindness; and she 
has also read the newspapers giving an account 
of the trial. She wishes to see you—will you 
pleasure her ? Sefiora Campana has made her 
acquainted that you are the bearer of some 
trinkets belonging to him, from which she 
infers you witnessed his last moments, as one of 
them, she was told, was her picture, poor dear 
girl; and she knew that must have grown to 
his heart till the last. But it will be too agi- 
tating. I will try and dissuade her from the 
interview until the doctor comes, at all events.’ 
The worthy lady stepped again into Maria’s 
apartment, and I could not avoid hearing what 
passed. ‘ My dear Maria, Mr. Cringie has no 
objection to wait on you; but after your severe 
attack this morning, I don’t think it will be 
wise. Delay it until Dr. Bergara comes—at 
any rate until the evening, Maria.’ ‘ Mother,’ 
she said, in a weak, plaintive voice, although 
husky from the phlegm which was fast coagu- 
lating in her throat—‘ Mother, I already have 
ceased to be of this world; I am dying, dearest 
nother, fast dying ; and oh, thou All-good and 
All-merciful Being, against whom I have fear- 
fuly sinned, would that the last struggle were 
how o’er, and that my weary spirit were re- 
leased, and my shame hidden in the silent 
tomb, and my sufferings and very name forgot- 
ten!’ She paused and gasped for breath; I 
thought it was all over with her; but she ral- 
ied again and proceeded —‘ Time is rapidly 
ebbing from me, dearest mother,—for mother 1 
must call you, more than a mother have you 
been to me—and the ocean of eternity is open- 
ing to my view. If I am to see him at all, I 
must see him now ; I shall be more agitated by 
the expectation of the interview than by seeing 
hi , : 

mat once. Oh! let me see him now, let me 
ook on one who witnessed his last moments.’ 
I could see Sefiora Cangrejo where she stood. 
She crossed her hands on her bosom, and looked 
up towards heaven, and then turned mourn- 
fully towards me, and beckoned me to ap- 
proach. I entered the small room, which had 
been fitted up by the poor girl with some taste; 





the furniture was better than I had seen in a 
Spanish house before, and there was a mat on 
the floor, and some exquisite miniatures and 
small landscapes on the walls. It was her bou- 
doir, opening apparently into a bedroom be- 
yond. It was lighted by a large open unglazed 
window, with a row of wooden balustrades 
beyond it, forming part ofa small balcony. A 
Carmelite friar, a venerable old man, with the 
hot tears fast falling from his old eyes over his 
wrinkled cheeks, whom I presently found to be 
the excellent Padre Carera, sat in a large chair 
by the bedside, with a silver cup in his hand, 
beside which lay a large crucifix of the same 
metal; he had just administered extreme unc- 
tion ; and the viaticum, he fondly hoped, would 
prove a passport for his dear child to another 
and a better world. As I entered he rose, held 
out his hand to me, and moved round to the 
bottom of the bed. The shutters had been 
opened, and, with a suddenness which no one 
can comprehend who has not lived in these 
climates, the sun now shone brightly on the 
flowers and garden-plants which grew in a 
range of pots on the balcony, and lighted up 
the pale features of a lovely girl, lovely even in 
the jaws of death, as she lay with her face to- 
wards the light, supported in a reclining posi- 
tion on cushions, on a red morocco mattrass, 
laid on a sort of frame or bed. 
* Light was her form, and darkly delicate 
That brow, whereon her native sun had sat, 
But had not marr’d.’ 
She was tall, so far as I could judge, but oh, 
how attenuated! Her lower limbs absolutely 
made no impression on the mattrass, to which 
her frame appeared to cling, giving a ghastly 
conspicuousness to the edematous swelling of 
her feet, and to her person, for, alas! she was 
in a way to have become a mother — 
© The offspring of his wayward youth, 
When he betrayed Bianca’s truth ; 
The maid whose folly could confide 
In him, who made her not his bride.’ 
Her hand, grasping her pocket handkerchief, 
drenched, alas, with blood, hung over the side 
of the bed, thin and pale, with her long taper 
fingers as transparent as if they had been fresh- 
cut alabaster, with the blue veins winding 
through her wrists, and her bosom wasted and 
shrunk, and her neck no thicker than her arm, 
with the pulsations of the large arteries as plain 
and evident as if the skin had been a film, and 
her beautiful features, although now sharpened 
by the near approaching death agony, her lovely 
mouth, her straight nose, her arched eyebrows, 
black, like pencilled jet lines, and her small 
ears,—and, oh, who can describe her rich black 
raven hair, lying combed out, and spread all 
over the bed and pillow ? She was dressed in a 
long loose gown of white crape; it looked like 
a winding-sheet; but the fire of her eyes—I 
have purposely not ventured to describe them— 
the unearthly brilliancy of her large, full, swim- 
ming eye! When I entered, I bowed, and 
remained standing near the door. She said 
something, but in so low a voice that I could 
not catch the words; and when I stepped 
nearer, on purpose to hear more distinctly, all 
at once the blood mantled in her cheeks and 
forehead and throat, like the last gleam of the 
setting sun; but it faded as rapidly, and once 
more she lay pale as her smock — 
* Yet not such blush, as mounts when health would 
All the heart's hue in that delightful glow; 
But ’twas a hectic tint of secret care, 
That for a burning moment fever'd there; 
And the wild sparkle of her eye seem’d caught 
From high, and lighten’d with electric thought; 


Though its black orb these long low lashes’ fringe 
Had temper’d with a melancholy tinge.’ 


Her voice was becoming more and more weak, 


she said, so she must be prompt. ‘ You have 

some trinkets for me, Mr. Cringle?’ I pre- 

sented them. She kissed the crucifix fervently, 

and then looked mournfully on her own minia- 

ture. ‘* This was thought like once, Mr. Crin- 

gle. Are the newspaper aecounts of his trial 

correct ?” she next asked. I answered, that in 

the main facts they were. ‘ And do you believe 
in the commission of all these alleged atrocities 

by him?’ I remained silent. ‘ Yes, they are 
but too true. Hush, hush,’ said she — ‘ look 
there.’ I did as she requested. There, glan- 
cing bright in the sunshine, a most beautiful 

butterfly fluttered in the air, in the very middle 

of the open window. When we first saw it, it 

was flitting gaily and own: | amongst the 
plants and flowers that were blooming in the 

balcony, but it gradually became more and more 

slow on the wing, and at last poised itself so 

unusually steadily for an insect of its class, that 

even had Maria not spoken, it would have at- 
tracted my attention. Below it, on the window- 

sill, near the wall, with head erect, and its 

little basilisk eyes upturned towards the lovely 

fly, crouched a chameleon lizard ; its beautiful 

body, when I first looked at it, was a bright sea- 
green. It moved into the sunshine, a little 
away from the shade of the laurel-bush, which 
grew on the side it first appeared on, and sud. 
denly the back became transparent amber, the 
legs and belly continuing green. From its 
breast under the chin, it every now and then 
shot out a semicircular film of a bright scarlet 
colour, like a leaf of a tulip stretched verti- 
cally, or the pectoral fin ofa fish. This was 
evidently a decoy; and the poor fly was by 
degrees drawn down towards it, either under 
the impression of its being in reality a flower, 
or impelled by some impulse which it could 
not resist. It gradually fluttered nearer and 
more near, the reptile remaining all the while 
steady as a stone, until it made a sudden 
spring, and in the next moment the small 
meally wings were quivering on each side of 
the chameleon’s tiny jaws. While in the act 
of gorging its prey, a little fork, like a wire, 
was projected from the opposite corner of the 
window ; presently a small round black snout, 
with a pair of little fiery blasting eyes, appear- 
ed, and a thin black neck glanced in the sun. 
The lizard saw it. I could fancy it trembled. 
Its body became a dark blue, then ashy pale ; 
the imitation of the flower, the gaudy fin was 
withdrawn, it appeared to shrink back as far 
as it could, but it was nailed or fascinated to 
the window-sill, for its feet did not move. The 
head of the snake approached, with its long 
forked tongue shooting out and shortening, 
and with a low hissing noise. By this time 
about two feet of its body was visible, lying 
with its white belly on the wooden beam, 
moving forward with a small horizontal wavy 
motion, the head and six inches of the neck 
being a little raised. I shrunk back from the 
serpent, but no one else seemed to have any 
dread of it ; indeed, I afterwards learned, that 
this kind being good mousers, and otherwise 
quite harmless, were, if any thing, encouraged 
about houses in the country. I looked again ; 
its open mouth was now within an inch of the 
lizard, which, by this time, seemed utterly 
paralysed and motionless; the next instant its 
head was drawn into the snake’s mouth, and 
by degrees the whole body disappeared, as the 
reptile gorged it; and I could perceive, from 
the lump which gradually moved down the 
snake’s neck, that it had been sucked into its 





stomach. Involuntarily I raised my hand, 
when the whole ——. disappeared. I 
turned, I could scarcely tell why, to look at 
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the dying girl. A transient flush had again 
lit'up her pale, wasted face. She was evidently 
greatly excited. ‘Can you read me that rid- 
dle, Mr. Cringle? Does no analogy present 
itself to you between what you have seen, be- 
tween the mysterious power possessed by these 
subtle reptiles? And, look —look again.’ A 
large and still more lovely butterly suddenly 
rose from beneath where the snake had vanish- 
ed, all glittering in the dazzling sunshine, and 
after fluttering for a moment, floated steadily 
up into the air, and disappeared in the blue, 
sky. My eye followed it as long as it was | 
visible, and when it once more declined to 
where we had seen the snake, I saw a most 
splendid dragon-fly, about three inches long, 
like a golden bodkin, with its gauze-like wings 
moving so quickly, as it hung steadily poised 
in mid air, like a hawk preparing to stoop, 
that the body seemed to be surrounded by sil- 
ver tissue, or a bright halo, while it glanced 





by learning, that he is now conversant with 
far other scenes and matters than those he has 
here so ably and admirably described. 

In his motto to the chapter entitled ‘* Tro- 
pical Higle-Jinks,” the author makes Peter 
Mangrove, the branch-pilot, sing— 

«* Now, Massa, pipe belay 
Wid your weary, weary log, 0; 
Peter sick of him, me say, 
Ah! sick more as one dog, O.” 

He need not fear, however, that any of his 
readers will join in chorus with honest Peter. 
All who have hearts and souls must rejoice 
over these two volumes, and regret that there 
is no third; while those who are not weary of 
well-doing, will find their time well spent in 
reading the twain twice over. 





Fulcher’s Ladies’ Memorandum - Book and 
Poetical Miscellany. Sudbury, 1834, G. W. 
Fulcher; London, Suttaby. 





in the sunbeam. ‘Can you not read it yet, 
Mr. Cringle? Can you not read my story in 
the fate of the first beautiful fly, and the mi- 


serable end of my Federico in that of the lizard ? | 


And oh, may the last appearance of that ethe- 
teal thing, which but now rose and melted into 
the lovely sky, be a true type of what I shall 
be! But that poor insect that remains there 
suspended between heaven and earth, shall I 
say hell, what am I to think of it ?? The dra- 
gon-fly was still there. She continued: ‘ En 
purgatorio, ah Dios, tu quedas en purgatorio;’ 
as if the fly had represented the unhappy young 
pirate’s soul in limbo. Oh! let no one smile 
at the quaintness of the dying fancy of the poor 
heart-crushed girl, The weather began to 
lower again ; the wind came past us moaning- 
ly; the sun was obscured! large drops of rain 
fell heavily into the room; a sudden dazzling 
flash of lightning took place ; and the dragon- 
fly was no longer there. A long, low, wild cry 
was heard. I started, and my flesh creeped. 
The cry was repeated. ‘ Es el—el mismo, y 
ningun otro. Me venga, Federico; me venga, 
mi querido !’ shrieked poor Maria, with a su- 
pernatural energy, and with such piercing dis- 
tinctness, that it was heard shrill even above 
the rolling thunder. I turned to look at 
Maria—another flash. It glanced on the cru- 
cifix which the old priest had elevated at the 
foot of the bed, full in her view. It was 
nearer—the thunder was louder. ‘ Is that the 
rain-drops which are falling heavily on the 
floor through the open window ?? O God! 
O God! it is her warm heart’s blood, which 
was bubbling from her mouth like a crimson 
fountain. Her pale fingers were clasped on 
her bosom in the attitude of prayer, a gentle 
quiver of her frame, and the poor broken- 
hearted girl, and her unborn babe, ‘ sleeped the 
sleep that knows no waking.’ ”’ 

Perhaps still more peculiar and exquisite is 
the scene in the mountain-chapel, where the 
corpse is stretched on its bier, the approach 
of the hurricane, and the inundation of the 
waters. But we must pass over that, and 
many other things scarcely less powerful and 
striking, even the action with the slaver, 
which is indeed admirable. 

We must leave Tom Cringle with the public. 
Of the book, we have allowed our readers freely 
and fairly to judge by extract, and have trusted 
for the justice of our few preliminary strictures 
to a candid perusal of these. Who the author 
may be,* is a matter of little moment surely ; 
but, so far as we have been permitted to pene- 
trate the veil, our wonder has been increased 

* Report says his name is Hugh Elliot; e 
nothing of the Northern facterdii Ln Ge? “* “DOW 


WE have more than once had occasion to speak 
| with cordial praise of this pretty little volume ; 
| and this year it is greatly improved. There is 
| one very novel and attractive feature—a bota- 
|nical calendar, which we think will be very 
| acceptable to its lady purchasers. The selected 
{poems are chosen with much good taste; and 
| there are original contributions from the How- 
|itts, Bernard Barton, and James Montgomery ; 
‘and very graceful they are. We quote the 
following :— 
«© The Villager’s Hymn to the Scriptures. 
Lamp of our feet, whose hallowed beam 
Deep in our hearts its dwelling hath, 
How welcome is the cheering gleam 
Thou sheddest o’er our lowly path ! 
Light of our way! whose rays are flung 
In mercy o'er our pilgrim road, 
How blessed, its dark shades among, 
The star that guides us to our God ! 


Our fathers, in the days gone by, 

Read thee in dim and sacred caves, 
Or in the deep wood silently, 

Met where thick branches o’er them waved, 
To seek the hope thy record gave, 

When thou wert a forbidden thing, 
And the strong chain and bloody grave 

Were all on earth thy love could bring. 
Our fathers in the days gone by 

Read thee while peril o’er them hung, 
But we, beneath the open sky, 

May search thy leaves of truth along; 
Fearless, our daily haunts among, 

May chant the hallowed lays of old, 
Once by the shepherd minstrel sung, 

When Israel's hills o’erhung his fold. 


In the sweet morning’s hour of prime 
Thy blessed words our lips engage, 
And round our hearths at evening time 
Our children spell the holy page; 
The waymark through long distant years, 
To guide their wandering footsteps on, 
Till thy last loveliest beam appears, 
Written on the grey churchyard stone. 
Word of the holy and the just ! 
To leave thee pure, our fathers bled, 
Thou art to us a sacred trust, 
A relic of the martyr dead ! 
Among the valleys where they fell, 
e ashes of our fathers sleep, 
May we who round them safely dwell, 
Pure as themselves the record keep ! 
Lamp of our feet, which day by day 
Are passing to the quiet tomb, 
If on it fall thy peaceful ray, 
Our last low dwelling hath no gloom. 
How beautiful their calm repose 
To whom that blessed hope was given, 
Whose pilgrimage on earth was closed 
By the unfolding gates of heaven!” 


There are a pretty frontispiece and vignette. 
One question among the riddles is so im- 
portant, that we feel a personal interest in the 
solution: —** Why ought the practice of shaving 
to be universally reprobated ?” We give it up. 








Valpy’s Edition of Shakspeare. XII. 
Turis volume contains Antony and Cleopatra, 
and Cymbeline. The embellishments are very 
good, particularly the death of Cleopatra, by 
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Neen eee a 
Journal of a Seventeen-Days’ Tour through 


Belgium to Paris. By Thomas Barlow, 
12mo. pp. 186. London, 1833. Simpkin 
and Co. 

Turis little tour would have been invaluable in 

1814; in 1833 it is worthless. Surely the 

author, although living so far north as Leeds, 

might have heard something of the thousand 
and one tours to Brussels and Paris, with 
which the press has teemed for the last nine. 
teen years, and so saved himself the trouble of 
this composition. The volume adds nothing 
to our information on any one subject men. 
tioned in it, and yet seems to be strictly correct 
in all its local and locomotive details. If there 
be persons to whom the road-books to Belgium 
and Paris are yet unknown, and who need 
guides to take their places in a diligence, this 
journal may be useful to them; but it can ask 
no higher station. What can be the utility 
of such intelligence as, ‘* In gliding down the 

Thames, we derived much pleasure from the 

view of the docks, unequalled in extent; the 

noble Hospital of Greenwich, Woolwich, Til. 
bury Fort, of ‘armada’ memory, Gravesend, and 

Sheerness. The vessels of every grade and 

nation, coming up and going down, heightened 

the pleasure of the scene. The company was 
the largest the captain had ever taken. One 
hundred and three embarked at London, and 
seven more at Margate: the average number of 
passengers was forty.” Et hoc genus omne. 
The author, fortunately, does not use many 

French terms; but even in the few to be 

found here, with the usual fatality of English 

printing (or writing), there are to be seen—a@ 
la francais chaperones (males) Soignes—Lac- 
ken—Hotel des Etrangéres—(the last several 

times), &c. 

The Rise, Progress, and present State of Van 
Diemen’s Land, with Advice to Emigrants, 
gc. By H. W. Parker, Esq.  12mo, 
pp. circ. 260. London, J. Cross; Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

HAVING just gone at some length into recent 
travels in this quarter, we shall merely observe 
that the present little volume, while it gene- 
rally corroborates Mr. Breton’s statements 
where it touches on the same matters, affords 
itself a more consistent and regularly-drawn- 
up view of Van Diemen’s Land, and its fitness 
for colonisation. The author also ably enforces 
the efficacy of transportation as a secondary 
punishment. The whole is very useful, and of 
much importance to emigrants whose views aré 
directed to this part of the globe. 




















Benson Powlet ; or, the French in Moscow m 
1812. 2vols. 12mo. London, 1833. New- 
man and Co. 4 

THERE are some curious pictures of Russian 

manners, and some sensible remarks on maby 

of the defects in their social system; but as4 
story, the merit is not above common-place. 





The Continental Traveller ; being the Journal 
of an Economical Tourist to France, Swit- 
szerland, and Italy, the Rhine, the Tyrol, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, and the Py- 
renees. By a Travelling Lawyer. 12mo. 
pp- 122. London, 1833. Leigh. ; 

Tuts is avery short but clear compendium of 

instructions for journeying the routes men- 

tioned in the title page. It seemes to be accu- 

rate as to distances, sights, hotels, &c.; but 4 

little (or, rather, not a little) too sparing of time. 

The cities, &c. must be terribly hurried over 

to accomplish what the work professes in 80 








Tresham. 


short a period; still, as there are doubtless tra- 
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Cee ea 
velling gents to whom celerity is more an 
object than depth of research, or a spirit of 
inquiry, it will be found by them a most useful 
companion on such a flying tour, and will shew 
how much can be performed, and in how short 
a space of time. 


Tales of the English: William de Albini of 
Buckingham Castle. By Emily Taylor, au- 
thor of ** Tales of the Saxons,” &c. London, 
1833. Darton and Harvey. 

Avery pretty little historic fiction, which will, 

we doubt not, prove very attractive to its juve- 

nile readers. The period of English history 

illustrated is the reign of Henry II. 














Les Beautés des Ecrivains Francais Modernes ; 
ou Choia de Morceaur de meilleurs Prosa- 
teurs et Poétes Francais du XIX Siecle. Par 
M. de Fivas, Membre de la Société de Paris. 
Nouvelle édition, avec des notes explicatives. 
Londres, 1833. Simpkin and Marshall. 

A very excellent class-book—the selections, 

from modern French writers (no easy task, b 

the by), are made with much judgment and 

taste; and the student will find these pages 
facilitate his progress both in the language and 
the literature of France. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CAPTAIN ROSS. 


Tuat Captain Ross still continues to be the 
lion of the day, the many and continual forms 
in which he is mentioned in the newspapers 
sufficiently indicate. It is consequently our 
Journalist-duty to continue, though it can only 
be of a trifling nature until his narrative is 
published, to furnish such particulars as may 
interest our readers. In the first place we are 
rejoiced to have it in our power to congratulate 
the country, and the hardy adventurers them- 
selves, on the liberal and judicious conduct of 
government towards them on their almost mi- 
raculous return. With pleasure and “ hearty 
commendations” we have to state, that although 
the crew were actually privately engaged for 
this expedition, and had consequently no claim 
whatever on the national purse, the Admiralty 
has caused them to be paid as if they had been 
employed in his majesty’s service; and that an 
order has been given to issue double pay to 
every man for the time they were out, as was 
_ to the sailors who accompanied Sir Edward 
arry. 

The extent of pay thus issued will amount, 
we see it estimated, to between four and five 
thousand pounds ; which will give to each man 
about the net sum of 2007. ! 

The newspapers are in error in announcing 
that Commander James Ross has been posted ; 
but it is almost as well, for he has been ap- 
pointed to the Victory, the flag-ship of the 
admiral at Portsmouth, as a preparatory step 
to his promotion. Our naval readers are aware 
that he must be afloat for that purpose. 

On Tuesday, after an official interview at 
the Admiralty, Captain Ross took a cabriolet to 
convey himself and some manuscripts to the 
Portland Hotel; but having forgot himself 
(perhaps in thinking too much of the important 
matters which must press the more upon him 
i our busy and crowded city, after his long and 
silent icy seclusion), he forgot his papers in the 
cab. Being of no use to the driver, we learn 
that they have since been happily recovered. 

We are gratified to find that the view we 
took of the expedition in our last Literary Ga- 
elle, which cost us some trouble from the ma- 





approved. We had intended to illustrate it by 
a diagram, but we observe that it is done on a 
neat map prefixed to the new number of the 
Nautical Almanac, on which is traced Back’s 
and Ross’s routes and discoveries. This fully 
confirms our opinions in every respect; and 
shews that geographical science is likely to be 
but little benefited by the recent exploration 
of so limited a portion of country, and the con- 
jectures respecting lands and coasts stretching 
out of sight. And, apropos, a rather droll in- 
stance of the gallant Captain’s leaping at con- 
clusions occurs in his letter, of the vagueness of 
which we complained. He here tells us, that, 
“to crown all, we have had the honour of 
placing the illustrious name of our most graci- 
ous Sovereign, William IV., on the true posi- 
tion of the magnetic pole!” 

Now, seeing as how our gracious Sovereign 
was only proclaimed in June 1830, more than 
twelve months after the voyagers had left 
George IV. on the throne, and lost all trace of 
home news, we fancy the Captain must have 
bestowed this name on the magnetic pole by 
instinct, or perhaps at a later period, when he 
had dined with his Majesty on Sunday week— 
an ex post facto sort of christening, inspired by 
the royal champagne just out of the ice.* 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR NOVEMBER. 
224 04 4™—the Sun enters Sagittarius. 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


D He M. 
C Last Quarter in Cancer -++-+ - 412 50 
@ New Moon in Libra--------.- 11 5 & 
> First Quarter in Capricornus 18 20 3 
O Full Moon in Taurus ------+- 26 19 2 

The Moon will be in conjunction with 

D. He Me 
Saturn in Virgo Ooccccccccccccce 3s 78 
Venus in Virgo +++++esseesereee 9 3 29 
Mars in Libra «---cccccccccccese a3 8 Ss 
Mercury in Scorpi0 «+++++++++++ 12 20 48 
Jupiter in Aries «-++++eeeeeeeeee 23 19 58 


Lunar Occultation.—14—the Moon will oc- 
cult ~ Geminorum. Immersion, 14" 35™; 
emersion, 15 45™, 

The present year is unusually barren of oc- 
cultations of remarkable stars. None of the 
planets or stars of the first or second magni- 
tudes are occulted ; only one of the third mag- 
nitude, and two of stars between the third and 
fourth magnitudes that are passed over by the 
Moon. 

3? 20%— Mercury in his ascending node. 
84 10"—in perihelion. 84 18"— inferior con- 
junction with the Sun. 15¢ 9"—in conjunction 
with Mars. 184 18%—greatest north latitude. 
194 stationary, near m Virginis. 194 12h— 
in conjunction with Venus. 284 14>—greatest 
western elongation (22° 32’.) 

1¢__Venus in conjunction with 1 » Libre ; 
difference of latitude 12’. 6412%—with 4 Z 
Libre. 12¢ 18%—with 1 B Scorpii; difference 
of latitude 2’.. 18¢—with a Ophiuchi; differ- 
ence of latitude 20’. 274 4>-with Mars. 

1¢ 7>_Mars in conjunction with the Sun. 
34—in conjunction with 1 » and 2 » Scorpii; 
differences of latitude 23’ and 13’ respectively. 
194with 664 Mayer; difference of latitude 
10’. 30¢—-with 2 c Ophiuchi; difference of 
latitude 13’. 

28°—Vesta in conjunction with a star of ‘the 
seventh magnitude in Capricornus, numbe-ed 
296 in Piazzi’s catalogue; difference of latittide 

* The Hull Advertiser.—We cheerfully correct an ei ‘ror 
into which we fell last week, in supposing that the 2 Iuil 
Rockingham communicated the first circumstantial and 
authentic intelligence of the safe arrival of Captain R oss. 
It was the Hull Advertiser, in a second edition on Frid ay; 
and that journal deserves high praise for its activity , in 
thus making the welcome news known tothe metrox olis 
and the country. 





terials we had to go upon, has been so generally 


27’. 
particular star to indicate its situation; the 
following are its places at the times specified 


Pallas will not this month pass near any 


respectively :—— 
He Me 
4a—Right ascension ++-- 8 34 S,D. 18° 51’ 
PE cvvededceseccopcsecee’ 8 4 over 
OO cnendpereienvicccen eovce @ BL seo MOB 
$B ccccceres ppachenenens 8 57 +++. 23 24 


Juno is too near the Sun to be visible. 174— 


Ceres in conjunction with 40 Leonis ; difference 
of latitude 32’. 


214_Jupiter stationary, near o Piscium. 
Eclipses of the Satellites. 
He 


D 
First Satellite, emersion “ng 15 21 31 


12 11 45 29 
14 6 14 22 
19 13 40 52 
28 «9 4 
2310 5 2 


Second Satellite +++sresseeee LL 7 2 15 
18 9 38 26 
25 12 14 34 


3 
10 14 46 25 


54—Saturn in conjunction with 516 Mayer ; 
difference of latitude 4’. 224 17'—with 1 y 
Virginis; difference of latitude 35’. This star 
(y Virginis) is a double star, and one of the 
most remarkable in the heavens; and at this 
time a peculiarly interesting object, from the 
recent determination of its elements by Sir 
John Herschel. It is a binary system, the 
stars of which are nearly equal in magnitude ; 
they are at present not more than a single 
second asunder, so that no telescope that is 
not of a superior quality is competent to shew 
them otherwise than as a single star somewhat 
lengthened in one direction. The following 
are the results of Sir John Herschel’s investi- 
gation of the phenomena of y Virginis,—the 
orbit described by the two stars composing the 
system about each other being that of an 
ellipse :— 


Perihelion passage, August 18, 1834. 
Inclination of the orbit to the visual ray 22° 58’ 
Angle of position of the perihelion pro- 

jected on the heavens --++-+-+++++++ 24 
Angle of position of the line of nodes, or 

intersection of the plane of the orbit 

with the surface of the heavens -- 


Third Satellite 


Major semi-axis of the ellipse -----++--- 
Eccentricity «-+++++++seceeerereeeeeees 0°83350 
PETIOd. «+e eccececcccencvessencess 628-9 years 


This period of revolution is astonishing ; but 
the length of that of the binary system,  Leo- 
nis is more so, being 1200 years. 

174— Major axis of the ring of Saturn, 
37-62. Minor axis, 4”°84; the northern plane 
of the ring illuminated. 

10% 19—Uranus in quadrature. 

Deptford. J. T. BARKER. 








FINE ARTS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION:« 
(Fourth Notice.] 

No. 273. Hammersmith Bridge. J. W. 
Allen.— This elegant structure combines the 
useful and the ornamental, and affords a plea- 
sing subject for the pencil, of which Mr. Allen 
has very ably availed himself. Nor are its 
localities without their interest. The fore- 
ground to the left is part of the Thames front 
of The Dove Coffeehouse, where, under the 
shade of the trees that still remain, the poet of 
the Seasons and Arthur Murphy used to meet, 
and, together with the merit of their ale or 
punch, discuss that of their verse or prose. 

No. 294. Portrait of the celebrated Deer, 
Ripley, well known in the King’s Hunt. R. 
B. Davis. — We presume that this beautiful 
animal was, like Samson of old, occasionally 
turned out to make sport for his masters. Not 
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eS 
having, however, like the Jewish captive, 
brought destruction upon his own head, he 
affords Mr. Davis a fine opportunity for the 
display of his skill. The warm colour of the 
quadruped is admirably contrasted by the quiet 
and silvery tone of the background. 

No. 326. Cows. J. Tennant. — Under this 
concise title will be found a very fine, elaborate, 
and Cuyp-like example of the artist’s talents. 

No. 330. Scene on the Yare. J. Stark.— 
This view, we presume, will make one in the 
series of engravings now executing for the 
concluding part of Mr. Stark’s publication. 
Like its precursors, it bears the stamp of truth 
and nature. 

No. 291. Landscape. J. Hofland.—Distin- 
guished by its brilliant effect, and the spirited 
and fluent character of its execution. 

No. 3. An English Brook Scene. T. Cres- 
wick. — Notwithstanding the remark of the 
late T. Girtin, of landscape celebrity, that he 
had never seen a view, however barren or mo- 
notonons, from which a good picture might not 
be made, we still think that a judicious se- 
lection of subject, such as that by Mr. Creswick 
in the present instance, shews the taste of the 
artist. The same praise is due to No. 154. 4 
Woody Scene, J. Allen ; and to No. 173. Even- 
ing, W. Shayer. The last-mentioned is per- 
vaded by a glowing and harmonious tone of 
colour. 

No. 170. Hay-Cart. R. B. Davis.—Judging 
from the green hue of the new-mown grass, we 
fear for the safety of the stack. The character 
of the draught cattle, and the light, silvery 
tone in which the whole is painted, amply, 
however, redeem that error, if error it be. 
No. 142, Landscape and Cattle, by the same 
artist, is an admirable example of his powers. 

No. 150. Roadside, near Lyndhurst, Hamp- 
shire, J. Wilson, contrasts with good effect, 
No. 138, Ancient Veii, the Scenery sketched on 
the spot, W. Linton; in the latter of which 
a subtle aérial tone is thrown over the architec- 
tural forms, which greatly adds to their gran- 
deur. 

No. 139. View of the Town of Macao, China, 
taken on the spot. Lieut. Beechey, R.N.— 
Not more interesting by its locality to the topo- 
grapher, than it is by the merit of its execution 
to the artist and amateur. 

No. 20. Landscape, Moonlight. T.C. Hof- 
land. — Placed in juxtaposition to a similar 
subject by Wright, of Derby ; but by no means 
disadvantageously to Mr. Hofland, or to his 
justly acquired reputation. 

Among many other productions which main- 
tain the credit of our native school, are, No. 126, 
River Scene, Moonlight, E. Childe; No. 8, 
Landscape and Cattle, T. C. Cooper ; No. 280, 
Dutch Boats on the Scheldt, A. G. Vickers ; 
No. 281, Study from Nature in Hyde-Park, 
Miss A. G. Nasmyth; No. 195, Hale Farm, 
near Chiddingstone, Kent, J. Cullum ; No. 268, 
The Ruins of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins’s 
Brewhouse, H. Hillyard ; No. 68, Portrait of 
the late R. P. Bonington, and No. 143, Por- 
trait of Sir Edward Kynaston, Bart., Mrs. W. 
Carpenter ; No. 90, The War- Horse, Sir James 
Stewart ; No. 85, The Sailor’s Return, J. and 
G. Foggo; No. 94, Timothy Crabshaw's Inter- 
view with the Conjuror, W. Fisk ; No. 23, The 
Pet Parrot, and No. 309, Ztalian Boy and 
Monkey, S. A. Hart; No. 38, The Miner, J. 

Yard, R.A.; No. 67, Miiton, J. Boaden; 
No. 316, Féte Champétre, R. T. Bone, &c. &c. 

(To be continued.] 


Mr. John Martin, our deservedly celebrated 
painter, has had, as we recently noticed, dis- 








tinctions conferred upon him by a foreign go- 
vernment; while his lack of public honours 
in his own country seems to verify the old pro- 
verb, that prophets are not esteemed at home. 
It rejoices us farther to hear, that the patronage 
of the King of the Belgians has not been li- 
mited to the appointment we mentioned ; since, 
not only has the order of Leopold been con- 
ferred upon the artist, but the government has 
purchased his great (we would say his greatest) 
work, the ‘* Fall of Nineveh.” In this liberal 
act, the rulers merely gratified a strong desire 
expressed by native painters and the people to 
possess this picture; and our only regret is 
that England has lost it. Our hope is, that 
when our National Gallery is built, Martin 
may be commissioned to paint its equal, if he 
can. 


We are glad to hear that Mr. Scrymegeour’s 
striking picture of the “ First Sign in Egypt,” 
exhibited last season, and favourably noticed 
by us for its extent of subject and original con- 
ceptions, is about to be engraved by an eminent 
artist. 


Crosby Hall.—We took an opportunity last 
week of inspecting the restoration of this an- 
cient structure, and were glad to see that the 
work was proceeding diligently. Almost the 
whole of the interior disfigurements are now 
removed, and the fine roof can be entirely 
viewed from end toend. The beautifully pro- 
portioned oriel window is also fully seen; and 
we learnt with pleasure, that M. Villement (so 
well known for his talents in this way) had 
most liberally offered to the managing com- 
mittee, to restore that noble feature in its ori- 
ginal style at his own cost. As a relic of 
classic times (if Shakespeare has made the age 
of Richard classic ?), it is very gratifying to 
see Crosby Hall rescued from the degradation 
of the packing house, and saved, indeed, from 
utter dilapidation and ruin. What the sub- 
scription has already done, and is doing, is 
good ; but we hope and trust that means will 
be found to perform all that is needed, and 
satisfy the antiquary with a complete renova- 
tion of the council-chamber, &c. as well as the 
hall itself. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
RESCUED RECORDS. NO. VII. 

(Supposed to have been written by a XX-Marine under his 

present Majesty.) 

[These Marine Stores, which, thanks to Mrs. 
L.’s ringlets, may be said to have had a 
‘¢ hair-breadth escape” from total destruc- 
tion, are fast drawing to a close. From this 
and other portions of the untwisted twists, 
and the freedom with which names are men- 
tioned, it would almost appear that the 
author had intended giving the world what 
travellers call a ** Personal Narrative,” which 
is not always the most agreeable production 
to all parties. As there is some suspicion, 
therefore, that much of what is lost was in 
the same style, less regret will probably be 
felt for its irretrievable fate. But, though 
some may be inclined to censure those who 
have given publicity to these papers, they 
nevertheless expect to be treated at least 
like respectable housekeepers; and, conse- 
quently, should their divulging these secrets 
cause any charge to be lodged against them, 
they hope to be forgiven by the lodgers, as 
they have only “ let out’ what was ** ready 
furnished,” and never can or will let out 
what is unfurnished. Trusting this course 
will leave no recom for complaint, it need 
only be added, that, though some may think 





they have occasionally ridiculed domestic 

concerns, it must still be admitted that (like 

the ministers) they have not “ taken off the 

house duties.”’] 
Public Buildings, §c.—Public houses are very 
numerous; and though they encourage drink. 
ing to a shocking extent, every one is a bar to 
drunkards. They have generally a parlour for 
their respectable visitors, and for others a tap. 
room—so called from its being usual to knock 
the pot on the table when required to be filled, 
I have often heard these folks, when speaking 
of the cheapness of luxuries here, say that the 
wine has fallen, which I could never under. 
stand, till I observed the windows of these 
houses, where the information in large letters 
that * Wine VauLts,” leaves no wonder at 
its falling, as in that case it is not likely to 
“keep up.”” But I confess I should as soon 
think to hear of hops jumping! In these places 
dram-drinking is practised without scruple; 
and the checkers painted on the door-posts 
allude, I believe, to the checkered lives of those 
who frequent them. 

Public-houses are in general well known by 
the names of their signs; and from the great 
liking for them, I suppose these to be the signs 
of the times so much talked of. Here, under 
the influence of bad spirits, the people become 
heated, and dispute, and quarrel, and astonish 
more temperate and reflecting persons, by giv- 
ing utterance to the most strange opinions on 
every thing and every body,—which the stag- 
gering elves call speaking their ‘ reel senti- 
ments ;’’ but which they attempt to excuse 
when they get sober by saying they were 
groggy. Alas, I fear this same groggyosity is 
daily increasing to a frightful extent, and must 
soon be considered one of their nationalities. 
But the strange creatures contrive so to dis- 
guise the practice, that a foreigner is not likely 
to understand what is meant even when they 
speak of it; for though he may know that a 
man is said to have got a drop in his eye after 
making too free with his glass, he will not 
dream, when he hears that a dandy “‘ dropped 
his glass eye at table,” that he got rather tipsy 


at dinner! ...... I suspect I have been on the 
verge of a digression. 
To return. There is much said about what 


they term the improvements at the West 
End; but if they are to be judged of by the 
taste displayed in the new buildings, which are 
of all sorts and sizes, it is evident that they are 
still a very irregular people. I understand that 
one fine street, built in this style some years 
ago, was actually named after the Regent on 
account of its irregularities ! 

They have lately erected several handsome 
markets ; merely, I believe, that they may make 
good the saying of people bringing their pigs to 
a pretty market. * * ® They havea few 
Gothic chapels; but the reason of your meeting 
with so many Greek churches is unworthy of 
a liberal nation —it is positively to remind you 
of their dislike to the Romish church! Besides 
these there are many fine public buildings, 
some in the first style of architecture, sup- 
ported by Corinthian or Doric pillars, while 
others are only ‘* supported by voluntary con- 
tributions.” ° bd - F 

How few countries can boast of any thing 
like Buckingham Palace! It is said that the 
architect was so pleased with it when almost 
completed, that, because they would not let 
him erect another like it, he ‘satisfied himself 
by building it over again, that he might say he 
had built two palaces—which will never be 
doubted by future generations when they learn 
the sum expended on his labours ; but as a good 
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TT 
deal of this was appropriated to the wings, there 
js no wonder at its flying away so fast. For some 
time there was a large egg on the top (thought 
to be a goose’s); but whether intended to 
allude to the architect’s peculiar style is un- 
known. It has, however, lately disappeared ; 
and many have supposed, from certain figures 
rched about the palace, that it has been 
hatched. It will be a good thing when some 
of them get their feathers. Others have ac- 
counted for its disappearance in a similar way, 
by pointing to the swans in the Enclosure ; but, 
like every thing else here, its non est seems 
involved in much mystery. 

Now, above all things, let his majesty be on 
his guard against the plots of those connected 
with this structure. From their plans, to me 
at least it seems certain, that were he at pre- 
sent to persist in going to the new palace, if he 
did not bring his head to a block, he would 
inevitably come to the scaffold! Or is it that 
they wish him constantly to be able to judge 
of the state of the Poles—and he must admit 
them to be in a very straitened condition,—that 
they keep the works so long in an unfinished 
state ? i * as 

At a short distance in front is what is here 
called a lake; and the architect has very con- 
siderately placed a high arch midway between 
the palace and the water, to enable the king 
to escape in case of its overflowing —an advan- 
tage of which few other palaces can boast. At 
the same time, should a revolution occur, and 
the people obtain possession of this arch, proper 
care has been taken that it should be far 
enough away from the palace to keep his ma- 
jesty out of danger from his arch enemies: it 
would burst the boiler of their steam-gun toreach 
him. After all, however, I am told that King 
William refuses to be transported into this 
new abode, urging, in his own blunt way, as 
the papers say, that the country having already 
paid so much for it, it would be very unjust to 
send in another Bill. It has now, therefore, 
become very important to decide what shall be 
made of it. Some propose to turn it into a pic- 
ture-gallery ; others to give it to Mr. Owen for 
his ites; but it is said he refuses to have it, 
because it does not suit his parallelogram ideas, 
as the palace never had, and he hopes never 
will have, any thing like a parallel. However, 
as a friend, I would advise the architect —if he 
possibly can—to make a castle of it; for it 
seems pretty certain that it will always be sub- 
ject to attack. 

But these are not the only public buildings 
to which I must allude; for, notwithstanding 
John Bull growls when he looks at the vast 
sum wasted on the New Palace, and in as- 
tonishment exclaims with Richard, 


** So mueh for Buckingham !” 


he will find he has been making faces before he 
has taken half his physic: he little dreamt 
the dose was to be so soon repeated. But the 
dissatisfied, beef-be-dulled old sinner will per- 
haps know when he is well off another time. 
He will now look back to the days when, like a 
simpleton, he gnashed his teeth, and then railed 
against the taste of Nash. Let him cast a 
Bull's eye on the affair of the New National 
Gallery ; and he will probably discover some- 
thing to ease him of a few of his superfluous 
growls_for it is to be another unequalled pro- 
duction! It is to eclipse every other Gallery, 
and one-half of St. Martin’s Portico. 

From the first the architect declared it was 
to be a building of one story; but from the 
various accounts of it, it seems to be a building 
of many stories—and it is difficult to tell which 





is the right one. Indeed, if there be not more 
foundation for the builder’s stories than for 
those of some other parties, there is consider- 
able danger of the gallery either falling in, or, 
in imitation of the architect, falling out; and 
as there appears to be a determination to have 
as little consistency as possible concerned in 
the matter, I would advise the bricklayers to 
keep a sharp look-out upon the consistency of 
their mortar and cement ! 

The architect is a most enthusiastic admirer 
of the Greek ; with him the Greek is every 
thing, and every thing is (or ought to be) 
Greek. Indeed, should his love of the Greek 
continue as strong throughout his life, it is 
probable that, at his death, his friends will find 
his will to be only a Greek Testament! I have 
lately heard, however, that he has made some 
alteration in his plan: he is to introduce two 
arches, to match the other parts of his design, 
at 10007. each —which, by a little stretch, will 
enable him to dub himself the architect of Bow 
and arrow-gance —as this will evidently be an 
arch-er’s match for 2000/.! I would also re- 
commend him to add a few more windows, 
which would be in perfect keeping, as the 
painters and glaziers are of decidedly connected 
professions : besides, it will be approved of by 
the soldiers behind, and particularly the ser- 
jeants, who are fond of sashes. 

Many complain of the site chosen for the 
building ; but I consider it a good one—since it 
is needless for the architect to defend his gallery 
when it will be backed by the soldiers—though 
I think his employers, perhaps, a little too pre- 
mature in sending him aad his design to the 
Workhouse; for, after all, there is something 
of originality about the man. The works of 
no other architect come up to his ideas—his 
Greek, like the schoolboy’s, is all his own—he 
scorns any thing like community of taste—he 
nobly stands by himself! But, O thou super- 
lative Grecian! heed not the frowns of the 
wretched Ten-toes of thine own days; for thou 
shalt be known by a name to make the Greek 
of far-distant ages feel indebted to thee! Ay, 
still keep aloof from thy ignorant fellow-mortals ; 
and thy melancholy fate—waddling through 
this genius-slighting world solus and solitary 
—shall long cause thee to be remembered 
(though affording no interest) as the living 
‘GREEK Lone!” . B. F. 


LITERARY CURIOSITIES. NO. XI. 


Lord Chesterfield to Francis Colman, Esq. 
(Francis Colman, Esq. the brother-in-law of Pulteney, 

Earl of Bath, and father of George Colman the elder, 

was at this time British Resident at the Court of Tus- 

cany.] 

S1r,—I receiv’d with a great deal of pleasure 
the favour of your letter, and have, as farr as I 
was able, obey’d your commands in relation to 
Marquis Riccardi ; that is, I have been to wait 
upon him, and to offer him what services I 
could do him here—which are none at all, since 
(as you very well know) it is impossible to 
break through the inhospitality of this country 
enough to make any foreigner pass his time 
tolerably here. He has been ill of a feaver 
almost ever since his arrivall, and seems to 
have so indifferent an opinion both of our Cli- 
mate and our Politeness, that I believe he will 
not stay very long. 

I am very sorry you could imagine that an 
absence of seven years, or even twice that time, 
could remove you from the thoughts of one 
who always thought of your friendship and 
acquaintance with the utmost satisfaction ; and 
must take this opportunity of desiring in reality, 
what I shall soon be oblig’d to desire in form ; 


which is, the honour and pleasure of your cor- 
respondence. I hope, too, that our long ac- 
quaintance will justify me in ¢cesiring that it 
may be on a freer foot than barely from His 
Majesty’s Minister at Florence to His Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at the Hague. I shall set 
out for Holland in about six weeks, to begin 
my apprenticeship to that Trade which you are 
already Master of: I am sensible of the diffi- 
cultys of it, and the little hopes I have of suc- 
ceeding in it; but as the King (from having 
a better opinion of me than I deserve) has 
oblig’d me to undertake it, I must endeavour 


to go through it as well as I am able. Iam, 
with the greatest truth and regard, 
Your most obedient 
humble servant, 
CHESTERFIELD. 


London, Nov: ye 20th, 
(1728). 


Oliver Cromwell to the Chevalier de Morreiile. 
[The following letter was written during the period when 
Cromwell was a his ill-fated treaty with 
France, on the eve of declaring war with Spain. The 
Chevalier de M., a favourite at the court of Versailles, 
though not a minister, is here seen to be the secret 
channel through which the wily republican worked 
upon the fears of the French king, and fairly duped 
Cardinal Mazarin.} 
Monsieur LE CHEVALIER,—Je suis bien 
sensible aux félicitations de votre Prince. Il 
sent quoique de Sang Royal, que les Souverains 
ont des devoirs; que quand ils sacrifient les 
peuples 4 leurs caprices, les peuples ont droit 
de leur demander compte, et de mettre un 
terme a leurs violences. Nous avons sevi 
contre le notre; c’est un exemple utile dont 
ses confréres voudroient nous punir. I]s ameu- 
tent les esprits foibles et les dévots; mais j’ai 
l’eeil ouvert sur ses intrigues, et ne suis pas la 
dupe du Cardinal. Je suis bien aise cependant 
qu’un membre de famille Souveraine applau- 
disse 4 ce que nous avons fait. Son approba- 
tion clora la bouche aux autres. C’est vous 
qui lui donnez une maniére de penser si juste. 
Jecharge . . . . .* de vous témoigner 
combien je suis satisfait. 


Westmonastery, 


LIV . 
10 Juin 1654. 0 ERP 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 


In the Winter’s Tale, Henry IV. and Werner, 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Mac- 
ready again developed those masterly powers 
which we rejoice to see at length as generally 
and warmly acknowledged as we have ever ex- 
pressed our opinion they ought to have been, 
when the bleaters, who now follow in the train 
to applaud, were wont to take exceptions to his 
always admirable delineations of character. Of 
these powers we were not indiscriminate enco- 
miasts; but we felt the injustice often done to 
them by the nibbling and partial tribe, and 
have consequently the greater pleasure in wit- 
nessing their honest triumph over partisanship 
and prejudice. After Werner, on which the 
curtain went down amid universal plaudits, the 
long-announced and much-be-puffed novelty of 
the week, Prince Lee Boo—the music, we pre- 
sume, by Lee—was produced. As Werner, and 
a “grand melo-dramatic romance,”’ were not 
considered to present sufficient attractions, it 
was advertised that the Captains Ross, accom- 
panied by two Lords of the Admiralty, were to 
occupy a particular box; and that “ Rule Bri- 
tannia”’ was to be sung in their honour by the 
whole musical strength of the two companies— 
viz. a company’s music for each Captain and 
Lord of the Admiralty. This was irresistible ; 





* Sic in orig. 
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and lots of half-prices dropped in to see the in- 
teresting navigators and their high official escort. 
We confess that we had our misgivings when 
we parted with our 3s. 6d. that a grand romance 
(in common language, a great story) would be 
all we should have for it. We thought it un- 
likely that Captain Ross would suffer himself 
to be made such a managerial Guy of, as to 
repeat the spectacle, previously exhibited with 
so much éclat, by Hokee Pokee and his wife, 
(or whatever was the name,) the king and 
queen of Otaheite, when her majesty shewed 
her disregard of European customs by picking 
her ears with her fingers, and sundry other acts 
too agreeable to be mentioned. Of course Capt. 
Ross was not there; and there being no Capt. 
Ross, why, no Lords of the Admiralty; and 
the audience enjoyed one of the first examples 
of the trick, flash, and slang system by which 
we admonished the lessee, in our remarks on 
the union of the theatres, (L. G. No. 873,) it 
would be impossible, as it was indecent to at- 
tempt, to sustain such a concern as the national 
Drama. But the manager, (sée Hudibras,) 
A modern stage philosopher, 
Had tried to coax brave Captain Ross over ; 

the town bit for the evening, and the rogues 
behind the curtain chuckled at the successful 
bit of dupery. 

With regard to Prince Lee Boo, little need 
be said, for it was very tiresome; and, except 
(thanks to Stanfield,) some excellent scenery, 
an utter failure. Even if the story had been 
susceptible of dramatic interest, which we think 
it is not, it must have been destroyed by laying 
one act in the wild Pellew Islands, and the 
other in Wapping or Rotherhithe. The inci- 
dents make a heterogeneous jumble, and the 
actions possess neither probability, nor rhyme, 
nor reason. Madame Celeste is Lee Boo, and 
Miss Cawse is Ulva, his native love; and she 
somehow follows him to Wapping, announcing 
her approach, as usual, with a scream. The 
dark old king has in these two a marvellous 
fair son and female subject: they are Albinos, 
though we are told they are brown, and all the 
rest are black. These are stage varieties of the 
human race. But the principal, almost the sole, 
character is T. P. Cooke in Boatswain’s Mate 
Blanchard—a warm friend of the prince, and a 
genuine British sailor. He does so well what 
is set down for him, that he not only makes a 
long rigmarole part endurable, but even, in 
some scenes, amusing. His battle hornpipe, 
protecting the English flag, was capital; and 
contrasted nicely with the Indian prince’s 
French dancing. All the rest was leather and 
prunella; and Lee Boo can never make good 
his lee-way, even for a night, unless Capt. Ross 
will really box the compass (alias, compass the 
box) as a show. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


On Thursday, a Miss Atkinson made her 
début as Rosina. She is the young lady of 
great musical promise of the bills; and as we 
daresay they have more knowledge of her ta- 
lents than we could acquire from a timid first 
appearance, we are willing to presume that the 
fact is truly stated. She is young and prepos- 
sessing at any rate, and should have a fair trial; 
and not be sacrificed as a victim on the puff 
altar of the present gods, who do as they like 
with their own ? 





ADELPHI. 
Novetty shoves out novelty at this active 
and prosperous theatre. On Monday a drama 
called and partly founded on Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village, was produced witb great suc- 


cess; and will be much longer successful in 
proportion as it is shortened. In dramatising 
the characters of the author of She stoops to 
Conquer, his Vicar of Wakefield is more di- 
rectly apparent than even his ‘‘ Auburn sweet- 
est village.” The Vicar and his betrayed 
daughter are the leading characters (Mr. Bain 
and Mrs. Yates); while the squire is elevated 
into a Lord (Mordaunt, Yates); old Burchell, 
into a military Uncle Nabob, returned from the 
East Indies; and the rest, the schoolmaster, 
parish clerk, farmers, peasantry, &c. incorpo- 
rated from the poem. Were we criticising the 
‘* legitimate,” we would say, what every body 
knows, that these creations of the author are 
essentially undramatic; but still, as the stage 
goes, they are susceptible of being engaged in 
an interesting stage story. Founded on fa- 
vourite reading, their sentiments and situations 
are sure to tell upon the audience; for it is 
like meeting with old acquaintances, and you 
greet them with pleasure: so it happened on 
Monday night. With the exception of some 
stupid clap-traps against rank, landlords, taxes, 
and other temporary topics, which were de- 
servedly hissed, the drama was most favourably 
received, and at the end given out with unani- 
mous applause—an applause it will far more 
surely merit when the idle fooleries we have 
mentioned are lopped away, and the whole ab- 
breviated by at least three quarters of an hour. 
Some very pretty dancing of the days of our 
grandmothers was introduced; in these the 
dresses were picturesque, and throughout, the 
scenery beautiful. Mrs. Yates—what is it she 
does not perform to admiration ?—Miss Daly, 
a cottage girl; Bain; Yates, a dandy (perhaps, 
for the business, too much a dandy) lord; O. 
Smith, a poacher of spirit; Reeve, the clerk, 
everlastingly trying to borrow a shilling ; Buck- 
stone, equally endeavouring to extort fun out 
of the Dominy’s part ; Hemmings, Brain, Ben- 
nett,—all did their best; and there is such a 
happy amalgamation among the actors here— 
used to each other, and consequently playing 
into each other’s hands—that the Deserted 
Viilage bids fair to make crowded houses for 
many a day. 


OLYMPIC. 

On Monday, Paired Off, a new and lively 
trifle, was produced here. Liston, a lover in 
years, in cunningly trying to approach the 
daughter of a widow, Miss Pincott, is betrayed, 
nolens volens, into the arms of the widow her- 
self, Mrs. Knight; the daughter marries a 
younger and more suitable swain, Mr. J. Web- 
ster; and to pair off all the dramatis persone, 
the valet and waiting-maid, Mr. Salter and 
Miss Ferguson, fall into the matrimonial net. 
The equivoque is pleasant, and the piece well 
acted by the principals; though there is more 
labour than nature in both dialogue and inci- 
dents. No mother ever spoke to a daughter as 
Mrs. Wedlove does to Louisa, in this burletta. 
Though slight, Liston’s part fits him well; 
and if it did not, he is so popular, that even 
the really annoying cough, which prevented 
his declaration of love, was taken as a refine- 
ment of art and comicality, and loudly laughed 
at and applauded. 


VICTORIA. 
The Wife has run almost every night this week 
to crowded houses; and, independent of the tri- 
bute due to its admired author, it justly claims 
this public distinction. Miss Jarman’s Mari- 
ana is a delightful piece of acting ; and Abbott 
and Warde are both excellent in the two Gon- 








aagas. Of Mr. Knowles himself, in St. Pierre, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


all we shall say is, that what he may want in 
the finish of acting, he makes up by a true 
understanding of his author,* and an en 

and verisimilitude in his representation of the 
passions he has to portray. The whole play is 
worthy of the legitimate drama and the national 


stage. 








VARIETIES. 


New Island in the Pacific. — We observe, 
from the Nautical Almanack, that the island 
discovered by the American brig Bolivar, is 
not new, being laid down in Arrowsmith’s 
Chart of the Pacific Ocean as seen by the Corn. 
wallis in 1807, and probably the Gaspar Rico of 
the Spaniards. 

The King of Holland. — It is long since we 
have met with any thing more worthy of roy. 
alty, or more accordant with the true spirit of 
civilisation, than the following passages in the 
speech of the King of Holland, under all his 
political difficulties, in opening the session of 
the States General : — 

*« All the branches of public Instruction continue to 
as bom solicitude.” i } 

«« The Sciences are still cultivated with the best results.” 

** Although the Arts must necessarily be affected by the 
pressure of the times, even at this very moment several 
gratifying objects may be pointed out as proving that our 
Artists do not allow themselves to be discouraged.” 
These, indeed, are considerations on which 
rulers at all times, and under all circum. 
stances, may justly be proud to congratulate 
their subjects. 

The Drawing-Room Scrap-Book.— Miss Lan- 
don’s poem of Kisher Kower concludes with 
the death of the ill-fated victim to state policy ; 
but there is an anecdote of chivalrous feeling 
in one of the Rajpoot chieftains, enough to 
redeem the reproach cast upon the nobles, of 
both permitting and demanding the sacrifice: 
it is thus given by Sir John Malcolm—‘ When 
Sugwan Senjh, chief of Karradur, heard of the 
death of Kisher Kower, he hastened from his 
residence to Odez Poor, and dismounting from 
a breathless horse, went unceremoniously into 
the presence of the prince, whom he found with 
several of his ministers, in apparent affliction. 
© Is the princess dead or alive ?” was his impa- 
tient interrogation; to which, after a short 
pause; Adjeit Senjh replied by intreating him 
‘not to disturb the grief of a father for a lost 
child.’ The old chieftain immediately un- 
buckled his sword, which, with his shield, he 
laid at the feet of the Maha Rana, saying, in a 
calm but resolute tone—‘ My ancestors have 
served yours for more than thirty generations, 
and to you I cannot utter what I feel; but these 
arms shall never more be used in your service. 
As to you, villain,’ he exclaimed, turning to 
Adjeit Senjh, * who have brought this ignominy 
upon the Rajpoot name, may the curse of _ 
father light upon you—may you die childless! 
He retired from the assembly, leaving an 1m- 
pression of awe and horror on all who heard 
him. Sugwan Senjh lived eight years after 
this occurrence; but though he continued in 
his allegiance, he could never be prevailed upon 
to resume his arms. The last child of Adjeit 
Senjh died a short time ago; and the event was 
deemed by the superstitious Rajpoots @ ful- 
filment of the curse that had been pronounced 
upon him.” 


* The Globe ne r, in its critical wisdom, last 
week quotes a line ortne from the Gazette, in which 4 
intending it facetiously, spoke of filling a theatre = 
full audiences ; just as we now, not purposing it Laas Y 
refer to Mr. Knowles’s understanding his auchor. 4 
wonderful what mares’ nests these acute fellows find out: 


—Ed. L, G. 
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Turkish Proverbs.“ A little stone can make 
agreat bruise. In a cart drawn by oxen you 
may catch a hare. A foolish friend does more 


harm than a wise enemy. 


It is not by saying 


honey! honey! that sweets come to the mouth. 


He who expects a friend without 


faults, will 


never find one. He sells a crow for a nightingale. 
Eat and drink with your friend, but transact 
no business with him. A man deceives another 


but once. It is difficult to take a 


wolf by the 


ears. You can’t carry two melons under one 
arm. To live quietly, one should be blind, 
deaf, and dumb. All that you give you will 

with you. More flies are caught by a 
drop of honey than by a hogshead of vinegar. 
Who gives to the poor, gives to God. The 
fool has his heart on his tongue, the wise man 
keeps his tongue in his heart. Good wine and 
handsome women are two agreeable poisons. 


Every event which causes a tear 


is accompa- 


nied by another which produces a smile. An 


egg to-day is better than a hen 


to-morrow. 


Do good and throw it into the sea—if the fishes 


don’t know it, God will. 
does not fear man. If your enemy 


He who fears God 


is no bigger 


than a pismire, fancy him as large as an ele- 
phant. A wife causes the prosperity or the 


ruin of a house. He who knows 


every thing 


is often deceived. He who weeps for every 
body soon loses his eyesight. More is learned 


by conversation than by reading. 
more valuable than a relative. 
invisible than visible things. He 


borrowed horse does not ride often. 


A friend is 


There are more 


who rides a 
Don’t 


trust to the whiteness of the turban—the soap 


was bought on trust. Death is a 
which kneels at every door. 
a blind man, shut your eyes. 


washed out with blood, but with water. 


black catnel 


When you visit 
Blood is not 


Al- 


though the tongue has no bones, it breaks 
bones. The heart is a child; it hopes what it 
wishes.” — Turkey, by an American. 

State of Medicine in New South Wales.— 
“Of the mode employed in curing diseases 
I know but little, and am induced to think 


they trust very much to nature. 


The most 


ridiculous, not to say disgusting, piece of 
quackery that ever came under my observa- 
tion, was a pretended cure for the headache. 
The wife of the patient took a bowl of water, 
and then drawing a slip of opossum skin across 
her gums until they bled, expectorated into the 
bowl. As soon as she thought there was suffi- 
cient blood, she gave the bow] to her husband, 
who immediately swallowed the contents, which 
he believed to be an infallible remedy !”— 


Breton’s New South Wales. 


The Tides at Leith, during the latter days of 
last week, were subject to many unusual varia- 
tions, and seemed generally to refuse obedience 


to the almanac and nautical tables. 


The why 


and wherefore have yet to be ascertained. 
African Surveys.—The Etna, Capt. Skyring, 

was to sail yesterday or to-day on her voyage 

: continue the survey of the east coast of 


rica. 


German Book-Trade.—At the Leipsic Mi- 


chaelmas fair, say the newspapers, 


** 2372 new 


works were brought forward, with the names 
of 423 booksellers :” five publications and a 


fraction for each. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


In preparation, 
of Glen » 
* Beau 


Makanna; or, the Land of the Savage. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


e the Fourth, b 


Memoirs of the Regency and Rei 
Mr. Bucke, author of the 
» Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature.” 


Bellamy’s New Translation of the Holy Bible, Part V. 


(t Sam, to 2 Kings) 4to, 16s. sewed. =» M 


co-Chiryrgical 





Transactions, Vol. XVIII. Part I. 8vo. 13s. bds.—Bransby 
Cooper’s Surgical Essays, with coloured plates, 8vo. 
15s. bds. — Naval History of England, by k. Southey, 
Vol. II.; being Vol. XLVIII. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, fcap. 8vo. 6s. cloth.—The New Gil Blas; or,” 
Pedro of Penaflor, by H. D. Inglis, 2d edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. 16s. bds.—A New Method of making Anatomical 
Preparations, by J. Swan, 3d edition, 8vo. 5s. bds.—Fifty 
Original Hymns, by James Edmeston, 18mo. ls. sewed.— 
The Art of Drawing on Stone, by C. Hullmandel, royal 
8vo. 12s, hf.-bd. — A Manual of Lithography; clearly ex- 
ae the whole Art, translated from the French, by 
C. Hullmandel, 8vo. 6s. cloth.—A Treatise on the Nature 
of Vision, by A. Alexander, 8vo. bds.—A Treatise on the 
Artificial Growth of Cucumbers and Melons, by John 
Smith, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds. — Dissertations on the Prophe- 
cies, by J. S. Waugh, 8vo. 4s. bds. — The Amethyst; or, 


Christian’s Annual for 1834, 12mo. 8s. 6d. morocco.— Mary } ledg 


Stuart, a Tragedy, translated from Schiller, 8vo. 6s. bds.— 
The Dublin Journal of Medical and Chemical Science, 
No. 11, 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed.—Napoleon, a Poem, in French 
and Italian, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. bds.—The Romance 
of History; ‘* England, by H. Neele,” Vol. I. with Illus- 
trations by T. Landseer, fcap 8vo. 6s. cloth.—Memoirs of 
Marshal Ney, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. bds.; Ditto, in French, 2d 
edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. sewed.— Traits and Traditions of 
Portugal, by Miss Pardoe, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.— 
Jones on Bailments, 4th edition, by Theobald, 8vo. 9s. 
bds.—Caspar Hauser, 2d edition, with Portrait, 12mo. 4s. 
bds. — Hill’s Fifteen Lessons on the paenat sas Syntax 
of the English Language, 12mo. 4s. cloth. — Valpy’s Clas- 
sical Library, Vol. XLVII. (Livy, Vol. II.) 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
cloth. — Ditto, Shakspeare, Vol. XIII. 12mo. 5s. cloth.— 
Readings in Biography, small 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth.—Lives of 
Eminent Christians, by the Rev. R. B. Hone, small 8vo. 
4s. 6d. cloth. — Moments of Idleness; or, a Peep into the 
World we call Ours, 12mo. 7s. cloth.—Aldine Poets, Vol. 
XXVII.; Swift, Vol. I. with Life, by Mitford, fcap. 8vo. 
5s. cloth. — Tom Cringle’s Log, 2 vols. fcap. 12s. cloth.— 
Memoirs of Duchess d’Abrantes, Vol. VI. 8vo. 14s. bds.— 
Novels, by Miss Austen, 5 vols. fcap. 30s. cloth. — Kears- 
ley’s Tax Tables for 1834, 1s. sewed.—Jones’ Lectures on 
the Apocalypse, new edition, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Caricaturist’s 
Scrap-Book, oblong folio, 18s. bds. plain; 2/. 12s. Gd. 
coloured.— Royal Astronomical Society’s Transactions, 
Vol. VI.; being the Second Volume published during the 
present year. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1833. 


October. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 17 rom 38 to 56. 29°48 ++ 29°57 
Friday ---+ 18 coos BZ. e+ 5B 29°66 29-60 
Saturday -- 19 eoee BB ++ 52, | 29°43 29-47 
Sunday-++- 20 | +++ 27. ++ 49 | 29°49 ++ 29°46 
Monday -- 21 coos 37. ++ 57. | 29°40 «+ 29°38 
‘Tuesday -- 22 cove BO, ++ 57. | 29°56 ++ 2062 
Wednesday 23 coos 3% ++ Gl. 29°45 ++ 29°57 


Prevailing wind, S.W. 
Except the 19th and 20th, generally cloudy, with fre- 
quent rain 


Rain fallen, 1 inch and *025 of an inch. 

October. Thermometer, Barometer. 
Thursday-- 24 | From 39. to 60. | 2963 to 2955 
Friday ---- 25 cove 44. ++ GO. | 29°43 ++ 29:39 
Saturday -- 26 coos 41, ++ 5B. | 29:39 ++ 29°50 
Sunday-++- 97 | «+++ 37. ++ 60. | 29°61 ++ 29°66 
Monday -- 28 seee O37. ++ 59 | 29°60 ++ 29°70 
Tuesday -- 29 cove 35. ++ 62, | 29°70 29°76 
Wednesday 30 | «+++ 39% ++ Gl. | 2089 ++ 29°97 


Prevailing winds, N.E. and 
Rain in the night of the 


clear. 

Rain fallen, *15 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 
Latitude----++ 51° 3732” N. 
Longitude---- @ 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


S.E. 
27th; otherwise generally 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Critical Remarks. — As the following letter touches on 
several interesting topics witha practical hand, we readily 
- it insertion; though it certainly implicates ourselves 

in some critical oversights. We shall not, however, jus- 
tify aught; and merely notice with regard to our imputed 
leaning towards the bookselling trade and inferior publi- 
cations, that our purpose has ever been to encourage our 
national efforts, and not to castigate or repress unless 
offence came from a source likely to have weight with the 
public.—Ed. L. G. 

Stoke Newington, Oct. 29, 1833. 

Srtr,—I have been many years a constant subscriber to 
your Journal; and although sometimes thinking it leans 
too much towards a — of the bookselling trade, and 
notices even favourably works much beneath its character 
and dignity, yet the manly and original manner in which 
it occasionally steps forward to advocate national causes, 
and set clear public errors, makes it a continued favourite 
with me. The style in which you have reprobated the 
conceit and self-sufficient plans of the soi-disant Architect 
Wilkins, and the manner in which you have analysed 
the wonderful discoveries of Captain Ross, deserve the 
praise of every man who thinks for himself; but the 
world is so much like a flock of sheep, that with regard 


to this latter personage, I doubt if you receive more 
praise or blame. 

I have ever since the perusal of his letter pronounced 
to all my friends the whole of the story as a species of 
fudge; and have endeavoured to shew them, that if his 
ideas were right, Franklin, Hearne, and M‘Kenzie, must 
all be liars, or fools. But I am persuaded they are all 
correct; and without at all impeaching Captain Ross’s 
veracity, I think he will turn out to be one of those men 
who being very credulous, and without moral decision, 
are easily led to believe, or take for granted, _ hypo- 
thesis which they deem favourable to a particular con- 
clusion of their own. And even as to the Magnetic Pole: 
does not Parry in his first voyage indicate, as near as pos- 
sible, the lat. 72° and long. 100° as the presumed spot ? 
Depend on it, sir, this long voyage, or rather residence of 
Ross, will add little or nothing to our geographical know- 
e; and history will put him, in comparison with 
Parry, in the same category as it will the late Sir John 
Moore with the Duke of Wellington. 

Now, sir, to another topic. In reviewing the beautiful 
«« Picturesque Annual,” and its charming plates, I am 
surprised you do not notice with a little critical severity 
the flippant trash and even ignorance of Mr. Leitch Rit- 
chie. Verily, the letter-press of most of these beautiful 
Annuals is Cenenth contempt. I suppose he has picked 
his history from Mr. Crowe’s France, in Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia; both of them making the same ignorant mistake 
regarding the two celebrated princes of the House of 
Guise, and branding the duke surnamed Le Balafré as 
«* infamous,” and the assassin of St. Bartholomew; when 
a French child of ten years, and I hope many an English 
one, could have told them that ‘* Le Balafré” was the 
elder Guise, who wrested Calais from us, and was after- 
wards assassinated by Polhot, —and the assassin of St. 
Bartholomew was the second Guise, his son ; and where 
has Mr. Crowe learnt that ne wanted the undaunted 
courage of his father? It was that undaunted courage 
alone, and his proud confidence in his power and ascend. 
ency, which made him the victim of the most contempt~ 
ible of French kings, Henri III.; by whose satellites he 
was assassinated at Blois. 

There are many other slovenly blunders in Mr. Crowe’s 
History, although, as a whole, it is a fair and well-written 
summary. But to return to Mr. Ritchie: it is clear he 
has copied the former's error, although actually giving a 
description and a view of Calais, where he might have 
learnt the difference. 

here has he also learnt that Charles IX. (although a 
cruel being) was ‘* stupid?” Where has he learnt or 
heard of Louis XII.’s wars with Flanders and the House of 
Burgundy? I recommend him to study authorities a 
little more before he again touches French history. B 
the by, this Louis XII. always appears to me to be smack 
overrated; his wars were ruinous— undertaken for bad 
objects —led the way to the pursuance of the same pur- 
poses by his successor, Francis I.; and rendered the 
reigns of both these princes most unfortunate to France. 

Allow me, sir, to notice a small error in our lamented 
Sir Walter’s ‘* Anne of Geierstein,” which I am surprised 
escaped him. In all the editions, the meeting of Louis 
XI. and Edward IV. is described on a bridge over the 
Seine at Pecquigny. It should be over the Somme. By 
the by, you praise the engraving of the ‘* Wizard of the 
North,” just published, from Lawrence’s picture. Permit 
me to say that, as a resemblance, it bears no comparison 
with Leslie’s, which, in the small engraving published a 
few years since in the Literary Souvenir, is by far the best 
likeness I ever saw of Sir Walter. 

The mouth of Lawrence's picture is too decided and 
commanding, as I have long since told Mr. Moon, the 

ublisher. Sir Walter never had such a mouth or look ; 

is mouth and countenance were placid, and shewed 
nom temper in a remarkable degree. The large engraving 

rom Leslie, lately published, has an awkward blackness 
on one side of the nose, which has a very bad effect, and 
spoils the picture. 

As you may probably be in communication with the 
writer of the review in the last Quarterly, on Baron 
d’Haussez’s flippant and malicious work, perhaps you will 
be kind enough to inform him of what he seems unaware, 
regarding the rate of French travelling to Bordeaux. 

he road to Bordeaux from Paris is by far the finest in 
France; the distance is 390 miles, and I have travelled it 
by the maile poste in forty-five hours, and it is sometimes 
done in forty-three to forty-four. But the return from 
Bordeaux to Paris is not accomplished in less than fifty- 
five hours, on account of the stoppages at Poictiers, 
Tours, Blois, and Orleans. This Baron has the impu- 
dence to put this forward as a specimen of French travel- 
ling; when he well knows there is no other road in France 
on which travelling is near so fast; and the whole distance 
from Orleans to Tours, by the banks of the Loire, seven- 
ty-five miles, is as level as a bowling-green. But what 
would this second Pillet say to a French diligence taking 
nineteen hours in winter to go from Calais to Abbeville, 
seventy-five miles, which I have known it to do? 

I have now to beg you to excuse this hash of a letter, to 
make what use _ please of its information, and believe 
me, sir, yours, &c. J.8. 

@> Again we have to excuse ourselves for the non-con- 
tinuance and conclusion of several papers; the Tour in 
Switzerland, Breton’s Australia, Review of the New 
Year’s Gift, &c. &c. 

Ross is too imperfect for L. G. 

** Bo Peep” ought not to play at his name game with 
us; we assure him that we have too much to do, and too 
many things to think of, to be expert at unriddling 





puzzles. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON. — Mr. Key 
will commence on Tuesday next a distinct Course of 
Lectures on the Formation of the Latin Language and its Con- 
nexion with other Languages, Ancient and Modern. In the 
latter part of the Course he will examine the Principles of the 
and Metres, particularly in the Comic Writers. The 

Class will meet every Tuesday and Thursday at 4 o’Clock. 

THOMAS COATES, Secretary, 
Council Room, 28th Oct. 1833. 


This day is published, x 
UFFY’S elegant SERIES of POCKET- 
BOOKS for 1834. Sixty new Plates, from original 
Drawings. 
Ruffy’s Ladies’ Companion and Useful Intelli- 













gencer eeccccccccccetecqecccccccccscsoses & O gilt edges. 
Ruffy’s Ladies’ New Daily Remembrancer .... 2 0 ditto. 
a elegant London Pocket Album ... 2 0 ditto. 
Ruffy’s Historical Pocket Cabinet ..... 2 6 ditto. 
Loo Ladies’ elegant Repository 2 6 = ditto. 
Ruffy’s Ladies’ Fashionable Souvenir ... 2 6 ditto. 
Ruffy’s Gentleman’s new Pocket-Book ... + 2 6. ditto 
Ruffy's Christian Ladies’ Union Pocket-Book .. 2 6 ditto. 
Ruffy’s Polite Pocket Repository .......-+.s05. 8 6 ditto. 
Ruffy’s Royal Sovereign . 2 6 ditto. 
0 





Ruffy’s New Commercia' ° 
*,* Any of the above may be had bound with an Almanac, 
at 2s. 6d. extra. 
For Housekeeping, 
Ruffy’s Hi keeper's A t-Book and Family Ledger, 
price 2s. 
W. J. Ruffy, 29, Budge Row, Watling Street, 


Published also by Penny and Son, 37, Bow Lane; Thorp and 
Rurch, Jewry Street, Aldgate; and Sherwood, Gilbert, and 
Piper, Paternoster Row. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Published this day. 
The Public are invited to inspect Part IX. of 
ESPMORLAND, CUMBERLAND, 
DURHAM, and NORTHUMBERLAND illustrated, 
containing Eight Views, price 2s, 

The National Portrait Gallery, Part LV.; 
containing Sir Joshua Reynolds, Michael Faraday, Esq. F.R.S., 
and Samuel Lee, D.D. 

New Edition, Part VI., of the National 
Portrait Gallery; containing Prince Leopold (King of the Bel- 
gians), Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Admiral Lord Howe. 

The Imperial Magazine, for November ; 
—ee Portrait and Memoir of Lord Holland, &c. &c. 

ice la. 

London : Fisher, Son, and Co. 





MUSIC. 
In éto. 2d edition, with Plates, 12s. cloth, 
LEMENTS of MUSICAL COMPOSI. 
TION, comprehending the Rules of Thorough Bass, 
and the Theory of Tuning. 
yy WILLIAM CROUCH, Mus. Doc. 
Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
By the same Author, 
Substance of Lectures on Music, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In imperial 4to. Part I. price 90s. sewed, with Ten coloured 
ates, to be completed in Ten Parts, 


LLUSTRATIONS of the BOTANY and 


other Branches of the Natural History of the Himal 





12mo. price 5s. bound, 
THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; wherein 
the rules are systematically laid down and the principal diffi. 
culties explained, according to the decision of the French 

Academy. yy M. LEVI . 

Twentieth edition, with numerous corrections, additions, and 
improvements, 

By J. H. SIEVRAC. 

London: Dulau and Co. 37, Soho Square; Whittaker and Co, 
Ave Maria Lane; Longman and Co. Paternoster Row; Simpkin 
and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Baldwin and Cradock, 
Paternoster Row; J. Cumming, Dublin; and Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 





Now ready, handsomely printed in 2 vols. 4to. illustrated with 
upwards of 40 Portraits of distinguished Characters, curious 
Letters and Documents in Fac-simile, &c. 


EMOIRS of IRELAND and the 
UNION, with Delineations of the Principal Charac. 
ters connected with that important Measure. 
y Sir JONAH BARRINGTON, 
Member of the late Irish Parliament for the Cities of Tuam 


“The author hopes by this history to open wide the eyes of 
Great Britain to the present dangers of Ireland; to draw aside 
the curtain of ignorance and prejudice by which her history has 
been so long obscured; to compare her once rising prosperity 
with her existing miseries; to discover the occult causes of their 
continuance, and the false principles of her misrule; to display her 
sacrifices for England, and te unmask her libellers in both coun. 
tries. In many of the events he was himself a not unimportant 
actor. Hep 1 also the ad age of individual intimacy or 
acquaintance with the most celebrated personages of all parties, 
without which, and the fidelity of a contemporary and independ- 
ent pen, the deli ion of their ch and the record of 
their conduct, if not lost for ever, and thereby leaving a wide 
chasm in a highly interesting epocha of British history, would 
have descended to posterity with imperfect details, and an ambi- 
guous authenticity.”—Author’s Preface, 

Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington 

Street. 











Mountains, and of the Flora of Cashmere. 
By J. FORBES ROYLE, Esq. F.L.S. and G.S. M.R.A.S. &c. 
Parbury, Allen, and Co. Leadenhall Street. 





EW PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 


LIBRARY, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
£8 d, 
The Year. «5 5 0) Allowed Twelve Vols. in 
Half-Year -3.3 0% Town, and Twenty-four 
Quarter .. ++-116 0) in the Country. 





The extra supplies at this extensive Library ensure to Sub- 
scribers the immediate possession of the new Publications, Bri- 
tish and Foreign, which are sent, in any quantity, to all Parts of 
the United Kingdom. 

Catalogues, &c. on application as above, to Bull and Churton, 

Librarians. 





Almanack for 1834. 
On the 19th of N: ber will be published, price 2s, 6d. 


’ 
HE TRADESMAN’S and MECHANIC'S 
ALMANACK, for the Year 1884, This very useful Al- 
manack shews the Progress of Manufactures in this Country; 
but its principal feature consists of a Collection of Facts, which 
afford a detailed and extensive Picture of the Working Classes, 
whilst engaged in their respective Employments, and im their 
Domestic Condition: other Tables are given in the Miscella- 
neous Department, illustrating the chief Inventions by which 
Manufacturing Machines have been improved in recent years, 
and a copious List, with occasional Descriptions of the Me- 
chanical Apparatuses for which Patents have been applied, and 
which possess any features of interest and practical Value. The 
requisites of an Almanack are also strictly retained. 
Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by George 
Greenhill, at their Hall, in a Street. 
*4% The usual variety of Al ks will be published at the 








Almanack for 1834. 
On the 19th of N ber will be published, price 2s. 6d, 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S ALMANACK; 

or, Daily Calendar of General Information for the United 
Kingdom, for the Year 1834. This Almanack, which annually 
varies its contents more than any similar publication, will con- 
tain this Year—Tables exhibiting the Resources of Great Britain 








Price 4s. 6d. 
ARHAM’S GREEK GRAMMAR. An 
Introduction to Greek Grammar, on a new Plan, for 
the Use of Schools and Private Students. 


By THOMAS FOSTER BARHAM, M.B. Cantab. 


Sold by Hunter, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

*,° In this work the Greek Verb is greatly simplified, being 
di bered of the fictiti tenses which are exhibited on the 
common plan. No knowledge of Latin ape pra and the 
whole is particularly adapted for the study of the Greek Testa- 
ment. 








Dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire, 
ow P in one hand volume, royal quarto, price 
61, 5s.; or on large paper, with India proof plates, 10/. 10s. 


EAUTIES of the COURT of CHARLES 


II.; with Memoirs and Anecdotes of their Lives, and 
an Introductory View of the State of Female Society, and its In- 
fluence, Dress, Manners, &c. at that Period. 

By Mrs. JAMESON, 

Authoress of ‘* The Lives of Celeb i Female S: igns,” 
« Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets,” &c. 
Comprising a Series of Twenty-two splendid Portraits, illus- 
trating the Diaries of Pepys, Evelyn, Clarendon, and other con- 
temporary writers of that gay and interesting period. Size of 
the plates, six inches by four and a half; engraved by the most 
distinguished Artists, from Drawings made by order of Her late 

al Highness the Princess Charlotte. 

he following is 2 brief Descriptive List of the Portraits com- 
prised in this Work, which supplies what has long been a deside- 
ratum in the Fine Arts, and forms a desirable companion to 
Lodge's Portraits :— 

Catherine of Braganza, the unhappy and slighted wife of 
Charles— Lady Castlemaine, afterwards Duchess of Cleveland, 
the haughty enslaver of the monarch—La Belle Hamilton, Count- 
ess de Grammont, one of the of the Ji ham family 
—The gentle and blameless Countess of Ossory, interesting from 
her extreme beauty, her tenderness, and her feminine virtues— 
Nell Gwynne, merry and open-hearted, who, with all her faults, 
was at least exempt from the courtly vice of hypocrisy, and whose 
a make even the justice of history half loath to 
condemn her— The beautiful and wealthy Duchess of Somerset, 
the wife of three successive husbands, one of whom encountered 
a tragical fate— The noted Frances Stewart, Duchess of Rich- 
mond (** fond of adoration, yet armed with indifference”) whose 











cause of Lord Clarendon’sdisgrace— 





in respect of her Agri er an ey 
forming a complete and detailed View of the Progress of every 
Article of Cultivation or Trade, which is produced in any part 

er immense Dominions, the Colonies included :—an Alpha- 
betical List of the important Alterations in the Laws of the 
Country, comprising the whole of the Keductions in Stamp and 
other Duties, the Law Reforms, &c. Besides Lists of the Mem- 
bers ouses of Parliament, &c. this Almanack contains a 
Miscellany of Information connected with Public Matters, which 
will be found useful to persons of every station. 

Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by George 
Greenhill, at their Hall, in Ludgate Street. 
#,* The usual variety of Al ks will be published at the 
same time, 





On the 19th of N will be lished, with a fine Steel En- 
graving of the New Lambeth Palace, taken from the Gardens, 
erimted on a sheet of royal paper, price 3s. 6d. 


HE STATIONERS’ ALMANACK, for 

the Year 1834; containing, besides the Calendar, a va- 

of Tables, (including the time of High Water at London 
,) adapted for the Counting-house and for general use. 





riet 
Bri 


Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by George 
Greenhill, at their Hall, in Ludgate Street, 


At the same time will be published, 
The London Miniature Almanack, with an 


Engra' 
pital; 


ving of the New Edifice for the Schools of Christ’s Hos- 
also the usual variety of Sheet Almauacks. 





age was t 
Miss Lawson, mild and gentle, yet opposing the fortitude of vir- 
tue to the perils of a licentious court —The Countess of Chester- 
field, one of the fair p ipals of De G ’s cele d story 
of the “* bas verts”— The Countess of Southesk, whose faults, 
follies, and miseries, constitute a tale well fitted to « point a 
moral”—The i and lary Countess of Roch 





Price 11. 5s. éto. elegantly bound, 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of the 


BIBLE;; consisting of the Divine Inspirations of the 
greatest Masters, arranged in ach logical seri ining 
Forty-two splendid Subjects engraved by the first Artists, and 
selected from the finest Specimens of the British School. 

London, M. Arnold, 21, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; 
Dublin, J. Cumming, 9, Lower Ormond Quay; Edinburgh, T. 
Ireland, jun. 57, South Bridge. 








Price Is. 6d. the 2d edition, much enlarged, of 
ILEY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
ABRIDGED; together with appropriate Exercises, and 
and Two preparatory Courses of Composition. 
RICHARD HILEY. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall; and Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.; and Pink, Leeds. 

The 2d edition of the large Grammar, price Four Shillings, 
will be published in March 1834; and at the same time, the 2d 
edition of the Exercises to the large Grammar, price 2s. 6d.; both 
so carefully revised, and otherwise so much improved, as to ren- 
der them (the Author confidently hopes) still more worthy of 
public favour than the first editions, 

Brief Extracts from Notices of the First Edition of the 
large Grammar. 

“* We cheerfully acknowledge the great merits of this grammar, 
and its superiority to Murray’s.”—Atheneum, Sept. 1, 1832. 
“This is a good English grammar, concise, and yet lucid.” — 
Metropolitan Magazine, Aug. 1832. 

** This appears to be a very clear and well-written work, and 
evinces considerable knowledge on the part of the author of the 
ong “ig of grammar and rhetoric.”—Evangelical Magazine, 

ec. | 


*« This author appears to us a powerful rival of Mr. Lindley 
Murray.”—Gentleman’s Magazine, Dec. 1832. ; 

“* Of these three volumes (the Grammar, Exercises, and Abridg- 
ment) we can speak with cordial praise."— Literary Gasette, Dec. 
15, 1832. 

J. DUNCAN having purchased the whole remaining Copies of 
the under-mentioned Works, is enabled to offer them for 
limited time at the low prices affixed. 


LATONIS OPERA OMNIA; recensuit 
et Commentariis Scholiisque illustravit IMMANUEL 
BEKKERUS, <Accedunt Virorum Doctorum Heindorf, Wyt- 
tenbach, Ast, Buttman, Gottleber, Pindeisen, Serrani, Routh, 
Staulibaum, Nitzch, Heusde, Fischer, Boeckh, Lange, 





urn- 
burger, Stuzmann, F. A, Wolf, aliorumque Annotationes Textui 
subjecte. Versio Latina, et Timai Lexicon Vocum Platonica- 
trum. In eleven volumes 8vo. price 7/. 14s.; or on large paper, 
royal 8vo. (of which only one hundred and fifty copies are 
printed,) price 11/. lis. extra boards. A 
This beautiful edition has received the highest encomiums 
from the late Professor Dobree, and many other eminent British 








The beauteous and arrogant Lady Denham, claiming interest 
from the poetical fame of her husband, and her own tragical and 
mysterious fate— The magniticent Lady Bellasys, renowned for 
er beauty, wit, and high spirit, and recorded as the mistress of 

; : f 


and Conti 1 Scholars, and is the only Variorum one hitherto 
published. It contains the whole of the Greek Text, revised and 
amended from manuscripts now first collated or used in any edi- 
tion of Plato; the Latin translation of Ficinus; the Greek Scho- 
lia; the Annotations, either entire or select, of the different 
Cc. 





James, Duke of York, only through her volunta gz o 
the marriage contract by which she had really become united 
with him — Mrs, Nott, fair, sentimental, and Madonna-like— 
Anne Digby, Countess of Sutherland, t if 1 
the friend of the angelic Lady Russell, and of the excellent 
Evelyn — The fair coquette, Mrs. Middleton, one of De Gram- 
mont's special heroines— Miss Bagot, who became, in succession, 
the irreproachable wife of two libertine lords — The fair, the ele- 
gant, and fascinating Miss Jennings, ** who robbed the men of 
their hearts, the women of their lovers, and never lost herself!” 
—The Countess of Northumberland, disti hed for her un- 
common grace and beauty, and the blameless tenor of her life— 
The Duchess of Portsmouth, one of the most absolute of royal 
favourites, and one of the most striking examples of the mischief 
of female usurpation in political affairs—and the Duchess of De- 
vonshire, fair, kind, and true, and wedded to a nobleman who, to 
the valour and bearing of a Paladin of old romance, added the 
spirit of an ancient Roman. 

Published for H. alee, hs R. Bentley, New Burlington 











Agents for Scotland, Bell and Bradfute; for Ireland, John 
Cymming, 


on the Text of Plato, or the works attributed to 
him ; a Reprint of the Lexicon Platonicum of Timeus, as — 
by Ruhnken; the whole preceded by Fischer’s Literary Notice o 
the Life and Writings of Piato. Bekker’s Text and Scholia -~ 
used; and such typographical errors are corrected as had escaped 
that Editor’s vigilance. ish 
The spirited Projector of this fine Classic intended to publis 
it at 10/. 10s, for the small, and 18/. 18s. for the large paper + but 
it is now offered at the above-mentioned reduc ed prices. 

2. Euripidis Opera Omnia, in 9 vols. 8vo. 
small paper, 102. 10s,, now offered for 61. 6s. ; large paper, 15/. 18s. 
now offered for 10/. 10s. . 

3. The Works of Dr. John Tillotson, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with Life. In 10 vols, 8vo. Sl. 5s.. NOW 
offered for 32. 10s, ae ; 

4. Patrick, Lowth, Arnold, and Whitby’s 
Commentaries on the Old and New Testament, in 6 vols. royal 
4to. price 12/. 12s., now offered for 9/. 9s. 

To be had of James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row ; and the 





Booksellers of Oxford and Cambridge. 
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For the Clergy, Families, &c. 
In 1 thick vol, fifth edition, revised and enlarged, price 15s. 


ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE ; 


the Causes, 





a Popular Treatise, 


and most efficacious Treatment of ‘all Diseases, embracing all 


With a copious Col- 





the mode 


mn I 
jection of aj proved Prescriptions, M 


By T. J. GRAHAM, M 
ious) d it. 





Chronicle. 


has ascertained to be valuable, and is i 
every similar work in our language.”—W 


Weekly Review. 

«It is one of the very best and most u: 
modern times.”— Monthly Olio. 

«The public demand for this work is 
duly appreciated. Every disease that fl 


sible."—Bristol Journal, March 16. 


proved treatment of diseases.”"—Eveter P. 
Published by Simpkin and Marshall, a 
London; sold by all Boo 


sumptive, &c. Illustrated by Cases. 


«That men of all habits will derive i 


edical M of 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Books of Travels. 
Lately published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New 
Burlington Street; and sold by all Booksellers. 


fYRAVELS in SPAIN and MOROCCO. 
By Sir ARTHUR DE CAPEL BROOKE, 
2 vols, 8vo, Plates. 
ly of its political interest at the present moment, 


«Ind d 





Children, Raise of Diet, Virtues and Doses of all Medicines, &c. 
The whole forming a clear and comprehensive Medical Guide 
for the use of the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. 


-D. &c. 
It is very far above the 


“We i y > 
celebrated Buchan’s ; and we shall preserve it as the advice of an 
invaluable friend, to which we can refer in the hour of need, 
without any doubt of being benefited by its wisdom.”—Literary 


«In the opinion of a respectable physician, well known in our 
connexion, it is enriched with much of all that modern practice 


ncomparably superior to 
vesleyan Magazine. 


«Jt is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”—London 


seful books published in 


a proof that its value is 
lesh is heir to, with its 


remedies, are so minutely described, that mistake is scarcely pos- 


« We are enabled to bear testimony to the great usefulness of 
this volume. Here will be found the best and most manageable 
remedies for the relief of pain and irritation, and the most ap- 


‘ost, March 28, 
nd Hatchard and Son, 
ksellers. 


Also, by the same Author, third edition, price 9s. 

9, Sure Methods of Improving Health and 
Prolonging Life, by regulating the Diet and Regimen. 
bracing all the most approved principles of Health and Lon- 
gevity, with Maxims for the Bilious and Nervous, the Con- 


Em- 


«It is the most useful and rational work of the kind, and is 
altogether an admirable code of health.’’"—Atlas. 
« We warmly recommend it.”—New Literary Gazette. 


nformation from it, cal- 


culated to increase their comfort and extend their days, is tirmly 
our conviction.”—Edinburgh Observer, Jan. 1828. 





Literary Journal. 
By a FRIEND. 


Parts I. and II., forming Volume the ] 


Africans, have been treated of. 
and articles purely literary. 
nearly one hundred and seventy years, 
Spiritual and Fiscal Oppressions of the 
blished”— Testimonies which involve 
Denomination. 


view of serious and reflecting minds out 
he is a member, from a conviction that 


THE YORKSHIREMAN ; a Religious and 


This Work, published monthly, appears regularly with the 
Magazines, and may be had (by order) of all Booksellers. 


st, may be had stitched, 


at 4s, each; or neatly bound in cloth, in one volume, at 9s. 

This volume contains the first I'wenty-four numbers, com- 
prising 147 articles; in which Tithes, War, Oaths, the Sufferings 
of Friends, and their History and Proceedings in behalf of the 
It contains also topics of a more 
general nature; as, original Scriptural Comment and Criticism, 


This publication is designed to exhibit, discuss, and defend 
those Testimonies which the people called Quakers have, for 


borne against both the 
«* Church by Law esta- 
the great questions at 


issue between that Church and Protestant Dissenters of every 


The Editor’s object is to bring these questions fairly before the 


of the Society of which 
the Quakers’ grounds of 





dissent are in an eminent manner fi 
only to religious establishments, but also 


not 
to true Christian Disci- 


pline and Apostolic Church Government. 
mgman and Co,, London; C, Elcock, Pontefract; 
and Baines and Newsome, Leeds. 





WORKING CLASSES, with 


Prices, Rates ages, Population, 
Marriages, Crimes, Education, Occupa 


Society and the Industrious Orders. 


very small class of books. The author 


quainted with the ing and 


headed, sagacious, and well-informed man, wh 
decidedly practical bent, and who is equally the friend of the just 
interests of all classes of the people, and the enemy of all mo- 
nopoly, oppression, corruption, and delusion. 


Middle and Working Classes. 
Second Edition, in one thick vol. royal 18mo. price 8¢. 


ISTORY of the MIDDLE and 


a popular Exposition of 


the Economical and Political Principles which have influenced 
the past and present Condition of the Agricultural, Commercial, 
and Manufacturing Classes; together with an Ap 


ndix of 
Poor Rates, Mortality, 
tions, and other Statis- 


tical Information, illustrative of the former and present state 


Pons By JOHN WADE. 
‘This is a valuable book, and belonging to a valuable and 


is a remarkably clear- 
ose mind has a 


He is well ac- 
ial interests of 





estnumber: he is anxious to promote t 


with an enlightened 
and the employed.”—Leeds Mercury. 


the people. His principle is, the greatest happiness of the great- 


he prosperity and inde- 


pendence of the industrious classes; but he pursues this object 
view of the connexion between employers 


London: Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 





ECTIONES LATINA 
most celebrated Latin Authors. In Fou 


Translation of the most difficult Words 
by an Introductory G i 


terlinear, literal, and free ‘T'ranslation.—Part 
eer, an Ordo with a literal Translation.—Part 3. The ori- 
ginal Latin, and an Ordo with a literal Translation.—Part 4. A 


I New and approved School-Book. 
n one large volume, 12mo. neatly bound, price 6s, 6d. 


3; or, Lessons in 


' Latin Literature; being a choice Collection of amusing 
and instructive Pieces, in Prose and Verse, selected from the 


r Parts. Part I. An in- 
2. A poetic Trans- 


and Phrases. Preceded 
d with various 





Grammatical : 


Schools and Private Studen 
Author of German Lessons, G 
to brush up their 


Progress-book, and 
cover, 


lievers in a royal road’ to the langua; 


lon: Effingham Wilson, 





and P 
Notes and other Explanations. 


Latin after a lapse of years. Itisa 


Adapted for 


By J. ROWBOTHAM, F.R.A.S., London, 


rammar, &c. 


“ 

A good book, whether for schools, or for students who wish 
ammar,a 
I » in great measure, a dictionary, under one 
meee ts chief merit is, that it places a man as fairly on the 
© a speedy knowledge of Latin, as either believers or disbe- 
can expect.”—Ballot, 


yal Exchapge. 





the agriculturist and the commercial reader may derive much 
information from Sir Arthur Brooke’s work. His description of 
the culture of the vine, and of the customs and practices of the 
wine trade, merit no ordinary attention.”—Courier, 


Il. 
Adventures on the Columbia River. 
Comprising the Narrative ofa Residence of Six Years on the 
Western side of the Rocky Mountains, together with a Journey 
across the American Continent. By Koss Cox, Esq. In 2 vols, 
8vo. with Plates. 
III. 
Captain Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific, 
For the purpose of co-operating with the Expeditions under 
Captains Parry and Franklin; completing the Series of Polar 
Voyages. 3d edition, in 2 vols. with lates, d 
by Finden. 
«« This expedition will be for ever memorable, as one which has 
added immensely to our knowledge of this earth that we inhabit.” 
—Blackwood'’s Magazine, 





IV. 
Travels to and from St. Petersburgh, 

Through Flanders, along the Banks of the Rhine, through 

Prussia, Russia. Poland, Saxony, Silesia, Bavaria, and France. 
By A. B. Granville, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S «RS. &c. 

2d edition, improved, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 70 Plates, 36s. bound. 

«A very superior guide for tourists.”—Literary Gazette. 

* It should find a place in every drawing-room in England.”— 
Atlas. 


Vv. 
Journal of a Nobleman ; 

Comprising an Account of his Travels in Poland, Turkey, Wal- 
lachia, Transylvania, and Hungary; together with an Account 
of his Residence at Vienna, and Anecdotes of the distinguished 
Persons there assembled. In 2 vols, post 8vo. 214, 


VI. 
Travels to Constantinople. 

Thence by the Dardanelles to Tenedos, the Plains of Troy, 
Smyrna, Napoli di Romania, Athens, Egina Paros, Cyprus, Syria, 
and Alexandria. By Captain Charles Colville Frankland, R.N. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with 38 Engravings, price 24s. 

«« His volumes teem with interest and instruction.”—Sun. 

« One of the most picturesque and attractive of modern tours.” 
—Morning Journal, 


GANTA REM; or, SKETCHES of 
SOCIETY and MANNERS in PORTUGAL. 


By the late JOHN GORDON SMITH, Esq. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co, 








New Edition of Rennie's Supplement to the sig Arecy tgs 
Just published, in 8vo, price 12s, boards, the Third Edition, 
considerably enlarged, 


NEW SUPPLEMENT to the PHAR- 
MACOPAIAS of LONDON, EDINBURGH, DUB- 
LIN, and PARIS; forming a complete Dispensatory and Con- 
spectus; including the new French Medicines and Poisons; 
with Symptoms, Treatment, and Tests; as well as Herbs, Drugs, 
Compounds, Veterinary Drugs, with the Pharmacopeia of the 
Veterinary College, Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Paints, Var- 
nishes, and similar articles kept in shops, with their Composi- 
tion, Imitation, Adulteration, and Medical Uses; being a ge- 
neral book of Formule and ipes for daily Experience in the 
Laboratory and at the Counter. 
By JAMES RENNIE, M.A. 
Professor of Zoology, King’s College, London; Editor of the 
Quarterly Journal! of Foreign Medicine, &c. 

*,* Another edition of this Work having been called for, the 
author has gone over the whole with care, and he trusts that 
this edition is as correct as a work so unavoidably liable to error, 

rom mis-pri a ities, can well be rendered. The ad- 
ditions, amounting to several hundreds, consist, for the most 
part, of organic principles, chiefly acids, of recent discovery, 
(many of them never before published in English,) of medicines, 
either new, or of rising reputation, among American and con- 
tinental p iti 3; and new prep of sub al- 
ready known. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, and sold by 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; Finlays, Glasgow; and 
W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 
The only Books of the Kind, 
Just published, and for sale by the principal Booksellers, 

price 21s. in royal duodecimo, printed in two columns, in a 

beautiful pearl type, 


UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING and 
CRITICAL FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 

upon an entirely new plan; containing above 30,000 words, 
phrases, &c., not in any lexicographer. ‘o which is added, for 
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The German in England. 
In 4 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait, price 39s. 
OUR in GERMANY, HOLLAND, 
ENGLAND, WALES, IRELAND, and FRANCE. 

“ The * Tour of a German Prince’ is now universally allowed 
to be the most amusing and delightful book of travels that has 
issued from the press of any nation. The many faithful portraits 
drawn by this skilful limner has led some to doubt the identity 
of the master, but that doubt no longer exists. As a book of 
travels, c ining vivid deli i of the b iful scenery of 
our sea-begirt island, and as a piquant, but, withal, good-natured 
record of the vices and follies of exclusive society in this coun- 
PtH in * Tour of a German Prince’ has no equal.”—Morning 

ronicie, 





The Frenchman in England, 
Never before published in any Language. ‘ 
Mirabeau’s Letters during his Residence in 
England, with Anecdotes, Maxims, &c. now first translated 
from the original manuscripts: to which is prefixed, an Intro- 
ductory Notice of the Life, Writings, Conduct, and Character of 
the Author. In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait, price 21s. 

“The public are much indebted to the spirited publisher for 
the jon of these ing letters, which, on the whole, 
set the character of Mirabeau in an advantageous light, and will 
be one of the literary pleasures of retrospective posterity.”"—Bell's 
New Weekly Messenger. 

The Italian in England. 
Observations of an Exile in England, by 
Count Pecchio, 1 vol, post 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 

«« We scarcely know how to extract, where almost every sen- 
tence contains observations and remarks conceived and expressed 
in a manner most creditable to the moral feelings of the author.” 
—Quarterly Review. 

** His observations are the most i discri- 
minating, and instructive, that we have ever seen from the pen of 
a foreigner.”—Eclectic Review. 

London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
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For the Use of Families and Schools, 


FAMILIAR ANALYSIS of the 
CALENDAR of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, and 
Perpetual Guide to the Almanack, in the form of Question and 
Answer; illustrated with a variety of Anecdotes, and Descriptive 
Sketches of the Origin of Popular Customs at particular Periods 
of the Year, and henti d by Refi to Scri and 

other Authorities. 

By the Rev. HUGH F, MARTYNDALE, A.M. 

“* This book is useful, as well as amusing; and will form a 
very convenient object of reference in families respecting topics 
of interest, which one time or other must come under their con- 
sideration.”—Monthly Revien. 

Price 5s. neatly bound. 
London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 





In 8vo. with eh yo wise on Wood, 18. cloth, 
IST CROYDON. 
By GEORGE STEINMAN STEINMAN, Esq. 
** All which could be done for a place like this, Mr. 8. has 
effected.” —Atheneum. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 








HE POEMS of JOHN GALT, 
Esq. are now ready, in | small vol. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Where may be had, just published, 
urungzebe ; 
Or, a Tale of Alraschid. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 278. 
“A picturesque and spirited story. Alraschid is just the hero 
for a romance,”—Literary Gazette, 
The Autobiography of John Galt, Esq. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. with superb Portrait. 


“* A work of commanding interest: its materials have perma- 
nemcy written upon them.”—New Monthly Magazine. 





In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. the 2d edition of 


IR CHARLES BELL’S BRIDGE. 
WATER TREATISE. On the Hand—its Mechanism 
and Vital Endowments, as evincin, ign. 
London: William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 





Portrait of Miss Martineau, 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for 
November, No. XLVII, price 2s. 6d. contains— 

1. Book of Enoch—2. The Doctor Bewitched—3. Boaden's Me- 
moirs of Mrs. Inchbald—4, The Loss of the Amphitrite—6. First 
Session of the Reformed Parliament—6, The Arcana of Free- 
masonry—7. Gallery of Literary Characters, No. XLII. with a 
full-length Portrait of Miss Martineau—8. Reminiscences of an 
ill-used Wretch—9. Sartor Resartus, in Three Books. Book I.— 
10, India and England—11. National Economy, No. IX. The 
Westminster Review on Free Trade, Absenteeism, and the Great- 
est Happiness Principle—12. Lady Morgan’s Dramatic Scenes— 
13. The Arab Horse—i4. The Miller Correspondence. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent Street. 





the use of the British and American Navies, a D: y of 
French and English Sea Terms and Phrases, 
By N.G. DUFIEF. 
Also, price 24s. in two large octavo volumes, the 13th edition of 
Nature Displayed, in her mode of teaching 
Language to Man, adapted to the French. 
«« Mr. Dufief has conferred a benefit on mankind.”—Scotseman. 
Schools supplied on liberal Terms. 
offrey Chaucer. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. illustrated with fourteen Wood Engravings, 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
ALES trom CHAUCER, in PROSE, 
Designed chiefly for the Use of Young Persons. 
CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 

«« Mr. Clarke may, we think, be assured of realising the wish 
he has expressed in his preface, of adding to the number of those 
who read and relish Chaucer in the original. The book is alto- 
gether an extremely pretty and delightful one, and inly far 
exceeds what our ini of the ©. bury Tales would 
have given us reason to expect of Chaucer turned into prose.”-— 
Atlas, August 18th. 

London : Eflingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange, 














THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XCIX. was published on Wednesday last. 


Contents. 

I. Baron D'Haussez on Great Britain in 1833. 
II. The Bridgewater Treatises. 
III. Madden on the Infirmities of Genius. 
IV. The Duchess of Berry and La Vendée. 
V. Life and Posth Works of Archd 
VI. Surveys of Africa and Madagascar. 
VII. Bergami et la Reine d’Angleterre, en Cing Actes. 
VIII. Grimm on the Indo-Euro; 
1X. Cunningham's Lives of the Painters. 
X. The Reform Ministry and Reformed Parliament. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Coxe. 








"Nembers 2. to X. One Shilling each, the 

IVERPOOL MEDICAL GAZETTE; 
5 or, Monthly Journal of Medicine, and the Collateral 
— ited by Dr. HUNTER LANE. 


Ed 
London: John Churchill, 16, Princes Street, Soho; and 
Thomes Kaye, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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NEW NOVELS AND ROMANCES BY POPULAR 
WRITERS, 





Just published by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
REVEL A N. 

By the Author of a “* Marriage in High Life.” 


Il. 
The Headsman. 
By the Author of the “Spy,” &c, 8 vols. 
“Cooper, the American novelist, has no living superior."— 
Scotsman. 


Ill. 
2d edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The Parson’s Daughter. 
By the Author of “‘ Sayings and Doings. 
“ quisite story, ining strong interest with humor. 
ous portraiture.” —Literary Gazette, 


Iv. 
The Heiress. 3 vols. 
« We have been pleased with the snatches of wit, the sarcastic 
tallies, and the passionate eloquence of these volumes.”—Athe- 
neum 





V. 
Grace Cassidy; or, the Repealers. 
By the Countess of Blessington. 3 vols. 
“(A charming picture-gallery, richly hung with bright and 


glowing its of the élite—portraits at once faithful and beau- 
tiful as those of Lawrence.”—Court Journal. 


VI. 
Third edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. 
Zohrab the Hostage. 
> the Author of “ Hajji Baba.” 
ao best novel that has appeared for many years.” —Quarterly 
evlen. 


VIt. 
New edition, revised and corrected, in 8 vols. 
he Chaperon. 
Edited by Lady Dacre. 
«* Written with so much simplicity, and such refined taste, as 
to be perfectly delightful." —Times. 


VIII, 
Eben Erskine; or, the Traveller. 
By the Author of “ Lawrie Todd.” 3 vols, 
«« Mr, Galt has in this work described many of the real adven- 
tures of his early life, both at home and in other countries.”— 
Albion, 


Ix. 
Complete in | vol. price 6s. revised and corrected by the Author, 
with new Introduction and Notes, neatly bound and ill d 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





8vo. price 3s. 
y 
HE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, 
No. XV. 
Contents. 
Part I.—Reviews. 

1. A General View of the Geology of Scripture. By George 
Fairholme, Esq. 

2, Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Character of the late 
John nm Good, M.D. By Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. 

8. Seventh Annual Report of the Glasgow Society for pro- 
moting the Religious Interests of the Scottish Settlers in 
British North America. 

4. Historical Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and 
Trade of the principal Nations of Antiquity. By A. H. L. 








; eeren, 

5. Monthly Intellig of the P: dings of the London So- 
ciety for promoting Christianity amongst the Jews. 

6. History of the Progress and S ion of the Ref i 


in Italy in the Sixteenth Century; including a Sketch of 
the History of the Reformation in the Grisons, By ‘l homas 
‘Crie, D. 


7. Sermons and Lectures. By John Gilchrist, D.D. 

8. The Life of William Roscoe. By his son, Henry Roscoe. 
Part II.—Critical Notices. 

Henry St. Clair, and the Martyr of Freedom. 

On the Economy of Machinery and Manufactures. By Charles 


Babbage, Esq. 
Botanical G hy. Translated from the French of C.F, 





Brisseau Mirbel. 
The Voice of Devotion. 
Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By J. R. 


oung. 
The Nursery Plutarch. 
The Amethyst for 1834. 
Nine Sermons on the Scriptural Evidence of the Doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity. By the Rev. E. J. Evans, M.A. 
Sermons on various Subjects. By the Rev, Alexander Campbell. 
Ecclesiastical and Literary Intelligence. 
List of New Publications. 
Printed for Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; and Whittaker 
and Co. London. 





In 5 vols. small 8vo, 30s. cloth, 


ISTORY of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 


from Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
“« The author of the work before us has conferred a boon upon 
the world by presenting it with a compendium of Spanish and 
Portuguese history, so complete that nothing seems wanting,” — 
Scotsman, 
on; Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 


Lately published, 
U R T IS on th E Y EE, 
74. 6d. boards. 


on the Ear, 7s. 6d. boards. 











and printed uniformly with the Waverley Novels, 
he Borderers, 
By the Author of the “« Spy,” &c. 
Forming the 33d Volume of 
The Standard Novels and Romances, 
Publishing monthly. 
_ Also mays be had, complete in 1 vol, 6s. a new and revised 


t 
The Hunchback ‘of Notre Dame. 


By Victor Hugo. 
Translated expressly for this Series, by Frederic Shoberl. 





Price 5s. 

, 

IR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 
Volume the Seventh, with I duction, various Reading 
and Copious Notes. 

This Volume contains Marmion, and is illustrated by Turner's 
Designs of Edinburgh from Blackford Hill, and Ashestiel, the 
Residence of the Author when the Poem was written. 

Printed for R. Cadell, —- 3 and Whittaker and Co. 

ndon. 





Who have also just published, 
1. Vol. 35 of the new Issue of the Waverley 
Novels. 
2. Waverley Novels, new edition, XLVIII. 
ols. 
3. Delaware; a Tale. 3 vols. 
4. Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments, Third 
and concluding Series. 3 vols. 
5. Stuart’s North America, 2 vols. 3d edit. 
6. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, new edition. 
Vols, I. to VI. ’ ae 
Volume Eighth of the Poetry, containing 
the Lady of the Lake, and other Poems, will appear on Ist Dec. 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CCXV., for November 1833. 
I. The Hindu Drama, by Professor H. H. Wilson. No. 1.—IT. 
Edmund Burke, Part 6.—III. The Sketcher, No. V.—IV. The 
First of the Reformed Parliament; Ireland, West Indies, 
East Indies, Domestic and Foreign Policy of Ministers—V. The 
Spanish Succession—VI, Lines suggested by David's Pipture of 
apoleon asleep in his Study—VII. A Father's Curse, by ‘'homas 
Aird—VIII. ‘Twas Night,’ vy the Hon. Augusta Norton—IX. 
Family Poetry, No. IV, The Country Seat—X. The Convent of 


a Wee ‘o. 1, 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 
Of whom — be had, 
In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 1%. bound in cloth, 


Tom Cringle’s Log, 
Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine, with Additions 
and Corrections. 





IL ; 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1/, 1s. 
Men and Manners in America, 


on the Deaf and Dumb, 10s. 6d. 


boards. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





In 8vo. price 12s. boards, the 2d edition of 


ERMONS on some of the leading Princi- 
ples of Christianity. 
By PHILIP NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. 
Warden of New College, Oxford; and Rector of Foxley, Wilts. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, - 
A Paraphrastic Translation of the Apostoli- 
cal Epistles, with Notes. 8vo. 12s, 





Episcopal Church in India. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 6s. boards, with a Portrait by Dean, 
and a Map, 


T HE LIFE of the Right Rev. T. 

PANSHAW MIDDLETON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. 

By the Rev. CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 
Professor in the East India College, Hertfordshire, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. eins: 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in cloth, 

Just published, forming Vol. 48 of the above, Vol. IT. of 
N4v4t HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 

Published Oct, 1, 
Arts, Manufactures, Manners, and Institutions of the Greeks 
and Romans. (2 vols.) Vol. I. 


On Dec. 1, 
Europe during the Middle Ages, Vol. II. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





George Cruikshank’s Gil Blas, 
Complete in 2 vols. with 12 original Illustrations, price 12s. 
bound in cloth, 
IL 


BLAS de SANTILLANE. 
being a uniform Continuation of 

ROSCOE'S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY, 

With Ten original Illustrations by George Cruikshank, and Ten 

imaginary Portraits by MEADOWS, 


Also. 

George Cruikshank's Don Quixote. 
Complete in 3 vols. with 18 original Illustrations, price 18s. 
_ und in cloth, 5 . 
The Achievements of Don Quixote; being 

a uniform Continuation of 
ROSCOE’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY, 

With Fifteen Il! ions by George Cruikshank, and Three 

imaginary Portraits by Meadows. 
“A sexies of neat and portable 12mos., by a judicious editor, 
and copiously illustrated with etchings from the hand of an exqui- 
site humorist; in truth, a great original master in his art—Mr. 








By the Author of “ Cyril Thoraton,” &c, 








Theological Library—a new Series of Religious Books for 
general Reading, 


HE L 
THE LIFE of ARCHBISHOP 


By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 
Professor in the East India College, Herts; and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
2 vols. Portraits, 12s. 
, Previous Volumes. 
. 1. History of the Reformed Religion jp 
rance. By E. Smedley, M.A. late Fellow of Sidney § 
lege, Cambridge. Vol. T. with Portraits, 6s. meres: 
2. The Consistency of the whole Scheme of 
Revelation with itself and with Human Reason, By P, N, Shut. 
tleworth, D.D. Warden of New College, Oxford, and Rector of 


Foxley, Wilts. 6s. 
Cc. W. Le Bas, 


3. The Life of Wiclif, by 
M.A, Portrait, 6s. 
Several New Volumes of ie powtenicat Library are in 
01 


: prepar: . 
Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place, 
Londgn. 





Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary. 

On the Ist of November was published, in demy 8yo, printed 
entirely with T’pe cast expressly for the Work, price One 
Shilling, the fi: Number of 


ILLER’s GARDENER’S DICTION. 
ARY, Revised. By an Association of Gentlemen, 
eminent in the various Sciences treated of in the Work, 
Embellished with bea lly engraved Steel Plates of Plants, 
Ferns, Agricultura’ ' nents, Plans of Gardens, Farms, &c, 
The whole work w mpleted within twelve months. 


ond fenderson, 2, Old Bailey. 
New Volume. 
eR . Gd. boards, the Second Volume of 
~ 
Bythe v. PLUMPTON WILSON, LL.B. 


Rector of Ilchester. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 
The Secon Edition of the former Volume, 


price 9s, 








BO .<S IN THE PRESS, 
O  fe’s Legacy to his Daughter, 
In the press,a speedily will be published, price 7s, 6d, 


HE POF tICAL WORKS of that cele. 
brated Dr natic Author, the late JOHN O'KEEFE. 
With a Profile,. da Biographical Sketch, to his Decease at 
Southampton, in 1833. 
Printing for Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





On the Ist of November will be published, price 4s. 6d. 
watered silk, 


HE SAUiL.ED OFFERING; a Collec. 
tion of original Poems, chiefly on Devotional Subjects, 
for M.DCCC.XXXIV. Embellished with a Frontispiece by 
Westall, engraved by Henry Rolls. 
London, Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Liverpool, 
D, Marples and Co. 








Nearly ready, in 3 vols. 
ILEMMAS of PRIDE 
By the Author of “ First Love.” 
A second edition of 
Aims and Ends, 
By Mrs. Sheridan, is now ready, in 3 vols. 
Bull and Churton, Library, Holles Street, London; Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, Dublin. 





Shortly will be published, uniform with Macfarlane’s Lives of 
Banditti, and embellished with 16 tine Illustrations, 


IVES of the ENGLISH HIGHWAY- 
J MEN, PIRATES, and ROBBERS, drawn from the 
earliest and most authentic Sources, and brought down to the 
present Time, by Charles Whitehead, Esq. 

Bull and Churton, Library, Holles Street, London; Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, Dublin. 





EARL OF ABERGAVENNY’S SEAT, 
A Landscape by Daniell, R.A-; 
LADY SARAH BAYLEY, a Portrait, . 
Finely engraved by Deane; with other Illustrations by Parris, 
will be comprised in 


7 
HE COURT MAGAZINE for November, 
price 3s, 6d. Q 
Edited by the Hon, Mrs. NORTON, : 

The Literary contents are by the most distinguished Writers. — 
N. he First Year complete, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. — 
Sixty beautiful Illustrations, of Portraits, Landscapes, Sc. a 
above 500 original Papers, price One Guinea each. Pam 
Published by Bull and Churton, Library, _ Holles Street, 
London; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cummung, 
Dublin. 








t 

LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS) é! 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Siow 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, nat 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal ape 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A- terse 
Edinburgh; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and Pa A ent 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow , and J. Cumming, Dublin.—Ag' 
for America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 





George Cruikshank.” —Quarterly Review, 
London: Edingham Wilsop, Royal Exchange. 


J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square: 
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